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To the Editors of the Repertory. 


Some months ago, I received 
through the Post Office, a pamphlet 
entitled: **An Address delivered to 
the Students of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 27th of Janua- 
ry, 1828—by J. H. Hobart, D. D., 
Bishop, &c.—and Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology and Pulpit Elo- 
— in the General Theological 

eminary.” ‘This production was 
laid aside, among a multitude of 
other candidates for the attention 
of a leisure moment, and, some 
how or other, did not come into no- 
tice till this morning. With many 
parts of the Address I was well 
pleased. They contain not a little 
serious spiritual exhortation, calcu- 
lated to be useful to the young men 
of the Seminary. But why is it, 
that Bishop Hobart can never open 
his lips in public, on subjects con- 
nected with religion, without ren- 
dering himself obnoxious to those 
in the ministry whose views differ 
from his own, by directly or indi- 
rectly, representing them as crimi- 
nally i from the doctrines 
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and institutions®f the Church? Wh 
should he continually put himself 
in the way of having every hand of 
thuse whom he would styie Low 
Churchmen, turned against hjm- 
self by incessantly turning his ewn 
so strenuously against them? Why 
must the Chapel of a Seminary, 
general to the Episcopal Church, 
and in which it is desired the pa- 
tronage of all parts of the Church 
should centre; why should the sa- 
ered hours of Sunday be occupied in 
filling the youth on whose ministe- 
riat influence the harmony and 
piveperity of our Church are so 
much to depend, with all the bit- 
terness and asperity of partizanss 
causing them to turn a jealous and 
evil eye upon a large portion of 
those with whom they are hereaf- 
ter to minister; as acting in delibe- 
rate opposition to the distinctive 
principles of the Church, and con- 
sequently, in guilty violation of the 
solemn vows of their ordmation?— 
How can it for a moment be ex- 
pected, that those among the Cler- 

to whom the obnoxious reference 
is made, will feel it in the least a 
duty or even a matter ef propriety, 
8.—43 
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to assist in the support of an insti- 
tution in which all the influence of 
the Bishop of New York is united 
with that of the Professor of Pasto- 
ral Theology; and again, with that 
of the Rector of Trinity Church, 
(last but not least) in impressing 
the candidates for orders with pre- 
judices most derogatory to their 
ministerial fidelity and even hones- 
ty? 

Such were the reflections with 
which I perused the Address, the 
title of which has been mentioned 
above. In the 9th, 10th and 11th, 
pages, the following remarks are 
found. 


“But you are also constantly to bear 
in mind the relation which, as theological 
students, you sustain to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

“In that sacred ministry for which you 
are preparing in that Church, the solemn 
vow will be upon you to “conform to 
its doctrine and worship,” and “always 
so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as 
the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church hath received the same, accord- 
ing to the commandments ef God; so 
that you may teach the people commit- 
ted to your cure and charge with all di- 
ligence, to keep and observe the same.” 
Here then your duty is marked out with 
the utmost clearness and precision. You 
are to serve God for the promoting of 
his glory and the edifying of his people; 
by conforming to the worship of the 
Church of which you are ministers, and 
by ministering the doctrine, sacraments, 
and discipline of Christ as that Church 
hath received the same, under the solemn 
conviction that she hath received them 
according to the commandments of God. 
And if she hath thus received them, what 
motive can there be to depart from them? 
What but violation of solemn obligations 
—what but confusion and disorder—what 
but the weakening and endangering: of 
her worship, and of those doctrines, sa- 
craments, and discipline which the Lord 
hath commanded—and what but immi- 
nent hazard to that divine plan. which 
God hath constituted for the promoting 
of his glory and the salvation of the souls 
of men, can ensue from any departure 

trom her worship, any admixture of other 
systems or other institutions with those 
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which she holds as agreeable to divine 
command? The doctrine, the sacraments 
including the essentials of worship, the 
discipline connected with that ministry 
‘the honour of which no man taketh to 
himself,” were prescribed by Christ and 
his Apostles. Any other supposition 
would be as absurd as it is contrary to 
the best attested facts Our Church 
sets torth the doctrine, sacraments, wor- 
ship, discipline, and ministry, which in 
all assential points were constituted by 
God’s Providence and Holy Spirit, or 
which are agreeable to divine command. 
These, ani these alone, her clergy are to 
inculcate and administer—these, and 
these alone, her people are to observe 
and keep—to inculcate and administer, 
and to observe and keep with unvarying, 
undismayed fidelity; but with the utmost 
deference to the consciences and rights 
of others, the most sincere respect for 
their piety, the most marked kindness 
for their persons. Thus acting we shalt 
gave our own souls—we shall do the best 
f6r the salvation of the souls of others.— 
The issue we must leave with him, te 
whom we may render an account with 
humble joy, the Divine Master who hath 
commissioned us, and whose kingdom we 
have sought to advance only by those 
means which he and his Apostles pre- 
scribed, or which are agreeable to his 
commands. 

‘‘Cherish therefore, my young friends, 
I beseech you, the determination to set 
up the. Church of which you expect to be 
ministers, in her doctrine, sacraments, 
discipline, ministry, and worship, as the 
bright and safe pole-star that is to guide 
you in your future labours, for the glory 
of God and the salvation of the souls of 
men, amidst the numerous and, I fear, 
not diminishing temptations which the 
misguided zeal and popular practices of 
the age in which we live will present to 
seduce you into other courses. Settle 
now in your minds, if it be not already 
settled, the deeply important question— 
whether the doctrine and prescriptions 
of our Church be agreeable to the com- 
mands of God. If, unfortunately, they 
appear to you not of this character, in- 
stantly relinquished your intention of en- 
tering her ministry. We shall lament 
your defection, but revere your honesty. 
If hereafter, when clothed with her com- 
mission, this should become your convic- 
tion, remove yourself from her fold.— 
We shall then lament your defection, but 
revere your honesty. But with what far 
different emotions must the conduct of 
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those persons be viewed who enter the 
ministry of our Church determined to in- 
culcate and to countenance, or having as- 
sumed her ministry, do inculcate or coun- 
tenance, doctrines and practices alien to 
her pure and primitive system, and cal- 
eulated to subvert it.” 


No one of the least acquaintance 
with the state of affairs in the Epis- 
copal Church, or with the writings 
and opinions of Bishop Hobart, can 
doubt that, in the foregoing extract, 
there is not only a reasonable ex- 
hortation to conform closely to the 
doctrines, discipline and worship 
of the Church; but a broad insinua- 
tion by which it was designed to 
direct the thoughts of the students 
towards an important portion of our 
Clergy, as notoriously departing 
from their ordination vows in al 
those important particulars. It 
cannot be doubted that the words 
of the Bishop not only contain such 
an insinuation, but were intended 
to be understood, by the students, 
as containing it. It cannot be 
doubted that the students did thus 
understand the meaning of their Rt. 
Rev. Professor, and went away 
from the Chapel, where nothing 
should ever be ministered to them 
but the Gospel of peace, prejudiced 
and indignant against a large num- 
ber of our ministry, just in propor- 
tion to the influence which the 
views of Bishop Hobart may have 
obtained over theirs. 

What is the amount of the insin- 
uation complained of? It is seen 
in the last sentences of the above 
quotation. The author has been 
saying, that should any of his hear- 
ers, before or after entering the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
become convinced that her **doc- 
trines and prescriptions” ‘‘are not 
agreeable to the commands of God,” 
and should therefore relinquish 
their connection with that church, 
he would lament their defection but 
revere their honesty. What comes 
next? ‘But with far different emo- 
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tions must the conduct of those per- 
sons be viewed, who enter the min- 
istry of our Church determined to 
inculcate and to countenance, or 
having assumed her ministry, do 
inculcate or countenance doctrines 
and practices alien to her pure and 
primitive system, and calculated to 
subvert ti.” 
Let us examine into this matter 
a little. ‘To whom does the Bishop 
refer? To a few scattered outlaws, 
so flagrantly in the habitual viola- 
tion of all they have solemnly vow- 
ed to preach and to do, that the 
rising generation of the ministry 
should have them officially pointed 
out as beacons of dishonesty, from 
which in al] their future course they 
must diligently flee? No one knows 
Bishop Hobart, without knowing, 
beyond a doubt, that he meant 
those remarks to be applied to, and 
received by, that large class of the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, 
for which the party names of Evan- 
gelical and Low Church are so fre- 
quently used. And what does he 
say of them? Indirectly to be sure, 
but yet most intelligibly, that they 
entered the ministry determined to 
inculcate and countenance, or do 
now ‘inculcate or countenance, 
doctrines and practices alien to her 
ure and primitive system, and 
calculated to subvert it.”? This is 
strong enough indeed! But per- 
haps we should understand the Rt. 
Rev. Prof., as insinuating only that 
according to his own views of the 
system of the Church, the doctrines 
and practices of those ministers are 
alien to it, and calculated to sub- 
vert it: not doubting, however, but 
that in their view, they are not 
only in conformity with the Church 
but the only ones calculated to pro- 
mote her real interests. Certainly 
Bishop Hobart did not design to 
call in question the Honesty of his 
Evangelical brethren? I believe 
he did. I am forced to believe so 
by his own words. What else 
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could he have intended, when, af- 
ter having said that he would revere 
the honesty of those who should 
leave the Church from a conviction 
that her character is not scriptural; 
he proceeds to exclainm—**But with 
what far different emotions must 
the conduct of those persons be 
viewed who enter the ministry,” 
&c. What is this but plainly say- 
ing, that, in those persons, there is 
no honesty to revere? And what 
does, it all amount to, but the hold- 
ing up of the whole class of those 
called Evangelical or Low Church 
Clergymen, as men, for whose hon- 
esty, as members of the Episcopal 
Church, they should have no re- 
spect. 

The conclusiveness of the above 
remarks would not be sufficient 
were it not so well known, from 
the whole tenor of Bishop Hobart’s 
writings and expressions, with what 
reference he is accustomed to em- 
ploy such language as that of the 
above quotation. 

Well, Messrs. Editors, shall 
Bishop Hobart be allowed to fulmi- 
nate such invectives in the Chapel 
of the General Seminary—to min- 
gle up with his students’ meat such 
"rye injections—to bring all 

is patronage, as the real comptrol- 
ler of the funds of Trinity Church, 
and all the influence of his exten- 
sive Bishopric, into the chair of 
his Professorship, and thence urge 
his pupils, that when, in their 
future labours, they shall ever come 
into connection with a brother-min- 
ister of the party proscribed, the 
must remember to treat him wit 
“emotions far different’? from those 
with which a man of honesty should 
be regarded? Shall all this be done 
and no complaint be whispered?— 
What, if some individuals thus 
publicly stigmatized, indignant at 
such treatment and revolting at 
the thought of having the halls of 
the General Seminary thus abused 
to the purposes of party spirit and 
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of schism, should rise up and hurl 
back upon the Rt. Rev. Professor, 
not the charge of dishonesty, (for 
though he repeats his language to 
his last moment, I trust there will 
be none to return it) but the charge 
of inculcating doctrines and coun- 
tenancing practices alien to the 
system of the Church; positively 
subversive of that system and op- 
posed to the interests of the Gos- 
pel! What if this should be done 
with much feeling, strength and 
fearlessness; not by a sideway in- 
sinuation, but by a direct **thou art 
the man;”? would Bishop Hobart 
have the smallest reason to com- 
ey Would not the whole be 
aid down most justly at his own 
door? Such things have been done. 
Charges have been brought against 
Bishop Hobart, of a tendency ma- 
terially in contradiction to his high 
claims as a consistent and devoted 
advocate of the doctrines of the 
Church and the Gospel. The opin- 
ion has been expressed, and many 
are the clergy and laity of the 
Church who believe it perfectly 
well founded, that the doctrines 
and practices by him inculcated 
and countenanced, are not only not 
prescribed in the standards of the 
Church, but at direct variance with 
those standards; alien to the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel; strong- 
ly inclining towards and exhibiting 
very much of the spirit of the Pa- 
pacy; in a word, subversive of the 
true interests of the Church. With 
multitudes of Episcopalians, noth- 
ing else is wanted to confirm this 
opinion but the sermon preached at 
the late consecration of a bishop in 
Philadelphia. In some of the pub- _ 
lications, containing the opinions 
referred to, it is granted, there has 
been much more of feeling and as- 
perity than the spirit of the gospel 
can approve; but, in none, has there 
been any thing, which, however 


censurable by others, could at all 
be complained of by him, whois wont 
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to deal out such unsparing blows; 
who levels, deliberately and pub- 
licly, against that whole class of 
his brethren, denominated Evange- 
lical, the odious charge of so enter- 
ing or continuing in the ministry, 
that he cannot but regard them 
with emotions far different from 
those with which he would look upon 
the evidences of honesty. 

But who are included among 
those unhappy men, thus branded 
by the condemnation of the Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Theology, and held 
up before the students of the Semi- 
nary, to be gazed at and shunned? 
The Bishop of Virginia and his 
forty clergymen, almost without ex- 
ception. Zhe Bishop of the East- 
ern diocess, witha considerable ma- 
jority of his clergy—7he Bishop of 
Ohio, with almost all his clergy— 
Nearly two-thirds vy the clergy of 
at: leetalpoe half of the clergy 
of Pennsylvania, and many others 
of the first repute and of extensive 
usefulness scattered through all the 
other dioceses in the United States. 
Among all these, the very practices 
of which Bishop Hobart complains, 
as alien to and subversive of the 
system of the Church, such as 
mingling with brethren of other de- 
nominations in works of religious 
benevolence; conducting prayer- 
meetings and using at them ex- 
temporaneous services, are counte- 
nanced and affectionately cherished. 
One of the three bishops of the con- 
demnation, has just been publicly 
advocating the use of prayer-meet- 
ings, and of extemporaneous service 
in conducting them. Another has 
lately in public convention com- 
mended them in warm terms, to all 
his clergy. A third is known to 
consider them as important instru- 
ments in parochial labours. But if 


Bishop Hobart is in the least under- 
stood, there is nothing he considers 
in more deadly opposition to the 
system and interests of the Church, 
than extemporaneous prayer in any 
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circumstances; prayer-meetings and 
union with Christians of other de- 
nominations in associations of be- 
nevolence. Of course, there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the indi- 
viduals whom he intended to ex- 
clude from emotions reserved for 
such as on account of their honesty 
should be revered. 

Messrs. Editors, I beg leave te 
submit to Bishop Hobart, a very 
reasonable proposal. Scarcely a 
publication issues from his pen, 
without some such obnoxious and 
inflammatory paragraphs, as that 
on which I have been remarking. 
Now it is high time this matter 
were brought to some distinct issue. 
If it be true that the large portion 
of our clergy, who differ so widely 
from Bishop Hobart in doctrine and 
practice, are indeed pote 
and countenancing doctrines an 
practices alien to those of the 
Church, and subversive of her in- 
terests; especially if in doing this, 
they deserve to be regarded with 
emotions very different from those 
of respect for their honesty, it ig 
high time that men so discreditable 
should be exposed. It is high time 
their doctrines were put down and 
their influence restrained; not by a 
few general but bitter and very in- 
telligible insinuations, oft repeated 
and diligently urged; but by a reg- 
ular, open, manly and candid ar- 
gument in proof of inconsistency 
and dishonesty—going out into the 
detail of doctrines and practices, 
and solemnly arraigning them be- 
fore the law and the testimony, 
that all, whether laity, clergy or 
students of the General Seminary 
may see for themselves, and deter- 
mine the merited retribution. 

Now, therefore, as Bishop Hobart 
stands forth so prominently the 
Champion of the Shurch, and, in 
that character, has already uttered 
so many hard things against his 
brethren, which still remain to be 
proved, he is invited to consider 
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the following proposal. 

Let him, by means of a produc- 
tion more formal and extensive than 
an address to his students or his 
convention, come out before the 
public; and, in the —— state 
precisely, who are the clergy or the 
class of clergy, to whom in these 
offensive insinuations, he refers. — 
Let him then distinctly enumerate 
and define those doctrines and 
practices which he so confidently 
denounces as ‘‘alien to the system 
ef the Church,” &c. and which they 
are accused of inculcating or coun- 
tenancing. Does he include in his 
reference all those who do not be- 
lieve with himself as to the exclu- 
sive divine right of Episcopacy; who 
admit the validity of the ministry 
of other denominations; have no 
faith in the doctrine of uncovenant- 
el mercies, and unite with other 
denominations in works of religious 
benevolence; in other words, are 
all those included who differ as 
widely as Bishop White does on 
these points, froin the views of 
Bishop Hobart? Or is it necessary 
to the character for which the lan- 
guage, complained of, is intended, 
that prayer-meetings and the use of 
extemporaneous prayer in those 
meetings, should be maintained?>— 
On all these points let Bishop Ho- 
bart be explicit. Let him say pre- 
cisely what views of the depravity 
of human nature, of justification, of 
baptism, of regeneration, of holi- 
ness; what views of the constitution 
and ministry of the Church—what 
practices either in the diocesan la- 
bours of his brother bishops or the 
parochial labours of the inferior 
clergy, he is ready to condemn as 
alien to the Church and subversive 
of her system. When all is thus 
clearly defined, let it be the next 
work to show in detail how far 
such doctrines and practices are 
inculcated and countenanced, a- 
mong those to whom his condemna- 
tion refers. 
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When the business has been thus 
far conducted, a little matter of 
proof will be necessary, before Bi- 
shop Hobart’s opinion of the dread- 
ful nature of the doctrines and 
practices in question, can be re- 
ceived. I will take the liberty of 
suggesting a few of the steps of 
that proof. 

Ist. Let it be determined 0 
what rule the accused shall be tried. 
Is the opinion of the Bishop of New 
York their standard? Does it ne- 
cessarily tollow, that all at variance 
with him, are at variance with the 
Church? In other words, is he the 
Church? Are his doctrines and 
practices our Articles, Liturgy, 
Homilies, and Rubrics? Or must 
even they condescend to be set in 
company with those of all his breth- 
ren, and submit to the measurement 
of those well defined and weil 
balanced standards which the wis- 
dom of our Fathers provided for the 
guidance and adjudication of our 
ministry? 

2d. Should the above question 
be so decided as to make it appear 
that the particular views and prac- 
tices of Bishop Hobart, are of no 
special consequence in determining 
the orthodoxy of others; that in the 
opinion of the Church, there may 
be such a thing as dangerous error 
in the Bishop of New York, as well 
as among the Priests and Deacons 
whom he censures; and that conse- 
quently the way to judge of the doc- 
trines and practices of the accused, 
is net to ask what-their accuser be- 
lieves, but what the standards of 
the Church decide;—then let it be 
next determined, how far the Arti- 
cles, Liturgy, Homilies, and Cate- 
chism, are the exclusive standards 
of Episcopal doctrine; how far the 
canons and rubrics are the law of 
Episcopal practice. Is any doc- 


trine required of a minister of the 


Episcopal Church, which the form- 
er donot contain? Is any ministe- 
rial practice required or forbidden, 
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which the latter do not prescribe or 
prohibit? If a certain dogma be not 
found in the standards, does it fel- 
low that, because a Bishop con- 
stantly speaks of it as one of “the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church,” 
it is as much a doctrine of the 
Church, as if it were found in them? 
If the use of extemporaneous pray- 
er in social circles, be not forbid- 
den in the rubrics or canons, does 
it follow, because a Bishop con- 
stantly speaks of it as at variance 
with the laws of the Church, that 
it is as really unlawful as if, by the 
authority of the Church, it were 
actually prohibited? 

These preliminaries being set- 
tled, let the comparison be fully 
drawn out between the standards 
and enactments of the Church on 
the one side; and the doctrines and 
practices of the accused, on the 
other. Let all the reasons be given 
for suspecting the latter of defec- 
tive honesty in the maintenance of 
their present sentiments, while 
members of the Episcopal Church. 
Let Bishop Hobart exert his pow- 
ers to the utmost, in exhibiting the 
whole force of the opposition be- 
tween their ministry and the Arti- 
cles, Liturgy, &c. to which they 
have solemnly vowed to be conform- 
ed. The Church demands it. The 
character of Bishop Hobart, as the 
foremost champion in Church po- 
lemics, demands it. The attitude 
he has so long held as the accuser 
of his brethren, demands it. The 
laity, reading the injurious charges 
so frequently insinuated against 
their Bishops and Pastors, whom, 
nevertheless, they cannot but love 
and revere, demand to know where- 
in they are led, by their shepherds, 
so far astray from the true fold of 
Christ. Let them be informed.— 
Tell them what Bishop White be- 
lieves, and what he once said, **the 
great body of Episcopalians in A- 
merica,”? believed, and what he 
now considers to have been the 


opinion of the ‘*most distinguished 
prelates for piety, virtue, and abili- 
ties,”? in the Church of England, 
with regard to Bishop Hobart’s 

rand corner stone, the exclusive 
validity of Episcopal ministrations. 
Teil them what the reformers of 
the Church of England, the framers 
of our Articles, Liturgy, and Ho- 
milies, and the honourable succes- 
sion of those who followed the ex- 
ample of their faith, believed, in 
relation to all these doctrines which 
Bishop Hobart is accustomed to de- 
nounce as alien and ruinous. And 
then let the singular fact be ex- 
plained, that while the clergy, un- 
der accusation, are inculeating no 
doctrines but what were proclaim- 
ed by the first and most honoured 
dignitaries in the annals of English 
Episcopacy, they are, sine 
inculcating doctrines ‘‘alien to the 
system of the Church, and subver- 
sive of it.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, if Bishop 
Hobart will undertake a publica- 
tion of the character I have propos- 
ed; if he will only be good enough 
to descend from the region of dark 
insinuation, where his too distant 
thunders have rolled so often with- 
out reaching the objects for which 
they were evidently aimed; if he 
will but say, these are the men— 
these are the doctrines and practices 
which they inculcate or countenance 
—here is the proof that they are 
alien to, and subversive of the sys- 
tem of the Church—here are the 
reasons for regarding these men 
with emotions far different from 
those which we feel for such as we 
can revere fur their honesty; there 
will not be wanting those who will 
thank him for doing a special favour 
to the Church. ‘The subscriber, 
for one, will acknowledge the obli- 
gation, and Bishop Hobart may be 
assured, it will not be long before 
he will receive an honest payment. 

tin case Bishop Hobart should 
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sal, will he still continue to employ 
his wonted language in conventions, 
at consecrations, and before the 
Students of the General Seminary, 
without specification, without the 
pretence of proof, without affording 
the least room for defence? What 
would be suspected from this course 
but that to specify, would be only 
to betray; to argue, would be only 
to demonstrate the utter weakness 
and emptiness of a cause which 
many already believe is dependent, 
like the Eastern despot, for all its 
dignity and regard upon the care 
with which it is veiled, and the dig- 
nified seclusion in which it is main- 
tained. BrEvERIDGE. 





To the Editors of the Repertory. 


As in some former numbers of 
per work, you admitted the excel- 
ent communications of a correspon- 
dent of the Episcopal Register, on 
**Prayer Meetings,”? I am encour- 
aged to request that you will pub- 
lish from the same source, a discus- 
sion of the proposed Alterations in 
the Liturgy, for the benefit of those 
of your readers who may not other- 
wise have ne yt to peruse it. 
The subject 1s one of great impor- 
tance; and as it is ere long to be 
acted upon by a general council of 
the Church, deserves to be brought 
before its members now, and well 
considered. I would invite the at- 
tention of your Clerical readers par- 
ticularly to the suggestion respect- 
ing the reading of the General Con- 
fession. I was struck with the pro- 
priety of the remarks on that point, 
and cannot but think that if the 
manner of reading the confession 
proposed, were generally adopted, 
our service would be more solemn 
and edifying to all. 

A CLERGYMAN. 


REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE LITURGY. 


Among the signs of the 





the means of knowledge and im- 
provement which so happily distin- 
guish the present age, and especial- 
ly our religious journals, are emi- 
nently conspicuous. It is one and 
not the least of the many advanta- 
ges which we derive from these. 
publications, that Christians, far 
distant from each other, and spread 
over a vast extent of country, may 
correspond and hold intercourse: 
may express their own thoughts, 
and the result of their experience, 
and receive knowledge and counsel 
from many others. They afford the 
most ‘pleasing and abundant facili- 
ties for the imparting and receiving 
of valuable information. From then 
we learn the sentiments of our 
Christian brethren, and the public 
opinion of questions of general in- 
terest and concern. 

I panperes should my remarks 
be thought worthy of a place in the 
Episcepal Register, to avail myself 
of this facility of communication, 
by asking the attention of your rea- 
ders to a subject highly interesting 
to us of the Episcopal Church. It 
has for some time been the opinion 
of a great, probably of the greater 
part of our brethren, that some ju- 
dicious alterations in our Liturgy 
would render it more general 
satisfactory and useful: and that if 
there was allowed a discretionary 
power to omit, as expedience should 
require, some parts of the service, 
we should add to the numbers, with- 
out diminishing the piety or the 
good morals of our members. But 
so many, and of such serious na- 
ture are the inconveniences, and 

ossibly the evils of altering our 
uae Book, that the dread of in- 
curring them, and also of displeas- 
ing some who are opposed to any 
alteration—and perhaps somewhat 
too forward to censure those who 
presume to think differently, has 
caused the most of us to be silent 
on the subject. He who wishes 
for alterations which are likely to 
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benefit the Church, may certainly 
be, in heart and intention at least, 
as good and as consistent a Church- 
man, as he who insists on retaining 
things which are known to injure it. 

But now the state of things res- 
pecting this is materially changed: 
propositions for altering the Litur- 
gy, originating with the Bishops of 
our Church, and sanctioned by our 
General Convention, are before the 
public, and soon to be acted upon 
and decided. It is no longer a 
question whether on not this sub- 
ject ought to be agitated: it is ac- 
tually brought forward by the high- 
est authority in our Church, and 
opened to discussion. It is a sub- 
ject of great interest and momen- 
tous concern. In all human ap- 
pearance, the efficacy of our minis- 
trations, and the prosperity of our 
Church will, in a very considera- 
ble degree, depend on its decision 
and final result. Episcopalians are 
ealled up, as they regard their 
Church and religion generally, to 
make themselves acquainted with 
this question in all its bearings: to 
view it candidly and with much 
prayer, that we may be directed, 
and that rg especially who are 
appointed to have the rule over us, 
may be directed in that course, and 
to that decision, which shall best 
promote the honour of God, the 
salvation of men, and the prosperi- 
ty of the Redeemer’s Kingdom.— 
With a humble hope of contributing, 
if the Lord will, something to this 
end: of calling the attention of our 
brethren to this subject, the follow- 
ing remarks are offered to the pub- 
lic: offered, not with the view or 
intention of dictating or deciding 
what should be done; but rather of 
suggesting some particulars of im- 
provement, and erent them for 
consideration. ow far they are 
reasonable, and likely to promote 
the religion of Christ, and the pros- 
penity of his Church, each one for 
himself will judge. 


These suggestions on the subject 
of improving the Liturgy, I propose 
to arrange under four different 
views :— 

1. On shortening it without any 
alteration, or unauthorized omis- 
sion. 

2. On omissions, which may, when 
expedient, be made without in- 
juring the service, or materially 
altering its present frame. 

3. On improvements which might 
be made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

4. On the right performance of our 
Divine Service, which, better 
perhaps than any other thing, 
would remedy the evils arising 
from its length and other imper- 
fections. 

In the present communication it 
is proposed to suggest some parti- 
culars, wherein the Service, as of- 
ten if not generally performed, 
may be shortened without any al- 
teration of the Prayer Book, or any 
unauthorized omission: and 

First, it is scarce necessary te 
observe, by making all the omis- 
sions which the Rubricks allow. If 
any congregation prefer that the 
whole should be used which may 
be used, none certainly can object, 
provided, (which they ought well to 
consider, ) they do not, by a bigoted 
or wilful adherence to their old ha- 
bits prevent the increase of the 
Church, and. in effect debar others 
of the benefits of what we deem 
apostolic ministrations. If a minis- 
ter, contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of the people, reads more 
than the Church requires, it may 
be questioned whether it be not a 
departure from his duty, and from 
the spirit of social prayer. All 
things lawful are not expedient. 

2. By reading but one of the sen- 
tences: and this, it is believed, 
would have a better effect than 
reading, as many do, two or more. 
Some of our Clergy, the younger 
especially, affect for an obvious 
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reason, to read the two first sen- 
tences, particularly the second.— 
The propriety of adding these to 
our American Prayer Book, may 
be questioned. The evident design 
of the introductory sentences, as 
they were before the addition, was 
to prepare the people for the con- 
fession of their sins; by setting be- 
fore them the duty of repentance, 
and the promise of God’s mercy to 
the penitent. The three which we 
have added are not to this purpose. 

3. By the people’s repeating the 
general confession with the Minis- 
ter, as they do the Lord’s Prayer. 
And this seems to me evidently, 
by the compilers of the Liturgy, 
to have been intended. In those 
parts where they designed that the 
minister should first say the words 
and the people afterwards, while he 
pauses, respond or repeat them, the 
words are twice put down, the se- 
cond time in italics; as in the Li- 
tany. Where the words are but 
once written, it would be more uni- 
form and proper, that the people 
should say after the minister as 
they do in the General Confession 
in the communion service; in the 
Gloria in Excelsis and other parts. 
The words ‘said after the minis- 
ter,” do not imply that he must 

ause while the “people say.” Say- 
ing it in the way now proposed, 
will not only shorten the time of 
performing the Service; but in the 
opinion of many, certainly it would 
appear more suitable to strangers, 
and would be more pleasing and 
edifying to our own people. 

4. By using, in the morning 
service, the shorter Absolution; by 
which a little will be saved in time, 
and nothing lost in other respects. 

5. Sometimes one of the shortest 
Selections of the Psalms may be pro- 
fitably substituted, instead of the 
portion for the day. On some days, 
the Selection will be more suitable 
for Christian worship. 

6. Sometimes, though not, we 
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believe, generally, too much time is 
occupied in the performance of mu- 
sic. In regard to serious solemn 
psalmody, we incline rather to the 
opposite extreme, and by too much 
neglecting it, have given other de- 
nominations of Christians an ad- 
vantage, of which they have wisely 
availed themselves. Happily we 
are, it is hoped, improving in our 
attention to this part of Divine 
worship; and ‘also in excluding 
(more than formerly) from our 
Churches, the practice of playing 
organs merely for the entertain- 
ment of the congregation, which is 
worse than useless. But on the 
subject of Church music, it is in- 
tended, if the Lord permit, hereaf- 
ter to speak more particularly. 

7. The service (which some use} 
may be further shortened, by com- 
mencing the Sermon where the 
Church directs that it ‘*shall’’ be 
commenced, without a fourth, or 
extra service in the pulpit. I de 
not say we are allowed to omit this; 
for we are not allowed to use it.— 
To do it, is as much a violation of 
our Rubricks, as to make any other 
alteration. To say that many do 
it, and that it is authorized by cus- 


‘tom, is to admit that we may follow 


a multitude to depart from our 
rules; and that in other things we 
may deviate from the Rubricks, if 
many do the same. And not only 
the Rubrick but also the 34th Ca- 
non. which enjoins, that before all 
sermons, &c. the service prescrib- 
ed in the Book of Common Prayer, 
shall be used, and no other prayer, 
does not allow us to use any part 
or all of the Prayer Book at our 
discretion; but confines us to that 
only whichis prescribed. ‘To add, 
is as much a violation of the Canon, 
as it is to omit a part. To use an 
extemporary prayer, or (which, as 
regards the present question, is 
the same thing,) one composed by 
the minister, is no more a violation 
of our Ecclesiastical law, than to 
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use such parts of the Prayer Book 
as the Church has not appointed, 
nor allowed to be used at the time 
and on the occasion. This, how- 
ever, we do not urge; for it is evi- 
dent, in the reason of the thing— 
and the practice of our Clergy 
shows it to be generally under- 
stood, that the Church does not in- 
tend to deprive her ministers of all 
discretionary power of accommo- 
dating her services to times and oc- 
casions, as expedience or necessity 
may require. All of them, more 
or less, depart from what is posi- 
tively enjoined; as, for instance, in 
a third service or evening lectures; 
in visiting the sick; in preaching to 
those who are ignorant of the Pray- 
er Book, and on other occasions. — 
We are far from intending any 
censure on those who do this: duty 
to religion and to the Church, some- 
times requires it. But we might 
wonder, did we not know the frail- 
ty of our nature, that some who do 
it, should lay so much stress on the 
word shall, in our Rubricks and 
Canons: and we very much regret 
that those who, without scruple, 
when they think that the interest 
of religion requires it, do contrary 
to what this word directs, should 
uncharitably censure their brethren 
for using the like discretion. By 
nature we love to rule—to have 
our own way, and to set up our 
own opinions, and our own practice, 
as standards to which others ought 
to conform. For our own devia- 
tion from general rules, we easily 
believe there is good reason; but 
are not willing to allow the same 
liberty of judging to others. It is 
not easy to conceive of any viola- 
tion of our rules less necessary and 
excusable than this under present 
consideration. It adds to an evil 


of which very many complain, and 
which operates to the injury of our 
Church; and it is inconsistent with 
our views, as the pulpit is design- 
ed for preaching and not for. the 
place of prayer. 
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8. We may add, that our service 
is often made unnecessarily longer 
by being read too slow. It may be 
read too fast, and this is sometimes 
the case; but the opposite is the 
much more frequent fault. Many 
think that slow reading adds to the 
solemnity of the service: it certain- 
ly adds much to its dulness; it 
makes it tedious, and to seem long- 
er than it is. We cannot easily 
conceive that they who utter the 
prayers in a slow drawling manner, 
can, in any considerable. degree, 
feel their sense. When we are 
much in earnest, when the affec- 
tions are duly engaged, and the 
heart has a lively interest in what 
the lips express, we incline rather 
to rapidity of utterance. Should 
a child who has done amiss, ask 
forgiveness of his offended parent; 
or petition for some great favour in 
such tone and manner as some read 
our public prayers, he would be ve- 
ry fortunate if he escaped without 
a broken head. Any unnecessary 
pause or oa in any part of the 
service, though it be but of a few 
seconds, -immediately excites im- 
patience, and makes the time seem 
long, The minister, - without any 
waste of time, should go on as fast 
as propriety will admit, and our 
common sense approves. Perform- 
ing the service in a serious, feeling, 
devotional manner, and with such 
rapidity aS a sincere earnestness 
naturally produces, will not only 
shorten its continuance, but, what 
is more desirable, will cause the 
time of its performance to pass im- 
perceptibly and pleasantly away. 

9. It would be very sinful in a 
minister of Christ to be unfaithful 
in preaching, which is one of the 
most important ordinances of our 
Saviour Christ; and is appointed, 
by a merciful God, as the principal 
means of renewing the heart by a 
holy faith and saving the souls of 
men. For this, we are sensible, 
the ambassador of Christ is chiefly 
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sent; and we would not exalt the 
Prayer Book in opposition to the 
Bible—the commandments of men, 
against the institution of our bless- 
a Redeemer. Yet, during the 
present state of things in our 
Church, it would, in my judgment, 
be wise and fitting to use all suita- 
ble care and caution, that the ser- 
mon, in the morning especially, be 
not unnecessarily long; to avoid 
every i superfluous; to com- 
press the discourse in as short a 
compass as may be, without danger 
of weakening its effects upon the 
hearts and lives of the people; or 
withholding from them ¢he portion 
of meat, which, at such season, 
ought to be given. 

Due attention to these sugges- 
tions, it is believed, would go far 
to silence the complaints which we 
continually hear, of the unreason- 
able length of the Morning Service. 
How far they are worthy of con- 
sideration, they who read them will 
judge. 





For the Repertory. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILD- 
REN, ADDRESSED TO PARENTS. 
By the late Rev. §. Low, of Norfolk, Va. 
No. Il. 


A wholesome strictness in the 
use of parental authority, is, hu- 
manly speaking, essential to the 
welfare of children. And we will 
go further. It is essential to the 
security of filial love and reverence. 
That sickly tenderness which 
shrinks from the infliction of ne- 
cessary punishment, has a strong 
tendency to excite and foster in 
children, whose judgments of pa- 
rental conduct, are much more 
sharp and just than we are apt to 
imagine them, a temper of irrever- 
ence, insubordination and rebel- 
lion. But chastisement should ne- 
ver be inflicted with undue severi- 
ty, nor without due occasion. Pa- 
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rents should be anxiously careful 
never to *‘provoke their children to 
wrath.” ae in order to this, 
parents should invariably refrain 
from suffering angry passion to be 
their incentive to punishment.— 
That a parent should set before the 
eyes of his children, examples of so 
vile and odious a passion as anger, 
is shocking: but apart from this— 
the end of punishment is not vin- 
dictive, but corrective and reme- 
diable. The proper motive to pun- 
ishment is not anger, but love; and 
its measure is not the gratification 
of a diabolical emotion in him who 
inflicts it, but the chastening of evil 
propensities, and the nurture of 
good ones in him who receives it. 
A sense of duty résting in the judg- 
ment, therefore, and quickened in- 
to action by parental love, should 
be the spring of parental chastise- 
ment. That father or that mother 
who does not **walk in his house” 
according to this rule, is guilty of 
an awful sin against that God who 
gave him children, that he might 
fit them for the manifestation of his 
glory here, and for the enjoyment 
of his rest hereafter. 

Gross invectives, passionate re- 
bukes, abusive epithets, and what- 
soever in language or deportment 
naturally tends to instil a slavish 
fear, or **provoke to wrath,” should 
be carefully avoided. Instances of 
cruelty do not strengthen parental 
authority, but weaken it. In order 
to its maintenance, inflexible firm- 
ness, and undeviating consistency, 
united with a deportment at once 
tender and dignified, are indispen- 
sable. And whenever a child, by 
being subjected to a course of dis- 
cipline founded on right principles, 
and steadfastly maintained, finds— 
as he soon, in such a case, will 
find—that his rewards and his pun- 
ishments depend, not on the weak- 
nesses, the caprices, or the passions 
of his parents, but on the obedi- 
ence or disobedience of his conduct 
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to fixed and intelligible rules, pa- 
rental authority will be venerated; 
it will-be felt and obeyed, abroad 
as well as at home; filial love will 
be strengthened and confirmed; 
temptations to dissimulation, hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood will be tak- 
en away; moral habitudes will be- 
gin their wholesome growth in ear- 
ly childhood, and youth and man- 
hood **will not depart from them.” 

We lay it down as a principle 
indisputable among Christians, that 
parents should begin to teach their 
children the obligations and the 
means of ‘‘leading a godly anda 
Christian life,”’ so soon as they are 
capable of comprehending the sim- 
plest terms in which such instruc- 
tions can beconveyed. But we go 
further. With the first dawning 
of intelligence, they should be in- 
structed in their natural sinfulness, 
ignorance, and imbecility. The 
earliest indications of evil tempers, 
anger, and stubbornness, should be 
diligently marked, and invariably 
punished, so soon as the child is 
capable of understanding the posi- 
tive connexion between the passion 
and the pain. And from that sea- 
son, throughout the whole period in 
which: parental authority properly 
subsists, every manifestation of evil 
tempers, pe every violation of 
moral duty, should invariably re- 
ceive its appropriate punishment. 
Your child must be taught to hate 
sin, with a perfect hatred. No 
compromise, no palliation, no con- 
founding of the distinctions between 
virtue and vice, no acquiescence 
in the accommodating morality of 
the world. ‘Let it not be so much 
as named among you.” = Your child 
must be taught, in the simplicity 
of the truth of the Gospel, that 
‘the wages of sin is death;’? that 
‘the who committeth sin is of the 
devil.” 

You should diligently labour to 
accustom your child to associate a 
sense of his accountability with all 
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his exercises, both of mind and 
body: to give a Christian character 
to all your exhortations and re- 
bukes; to place in his view the great 
ulterior, Christian end; above all, 
the temporal objects to which you 
direct his powers; to treat him as a 
stranger and a pilgrim, travelling 
through the short journey of mor- 
tality to the mansions of his hea- 
venly father’s houses as a soldier 
of the cross, whom you are espe- 
cially appointed to assist, strength- 
en, and protect in his great war- 
fare; as a ransomed spirit, and heir 
of immortality, whose everlasting 
welfare the Most High has commit- 
ted, under his grace, to your pro- 
vidence. 

Would you instruct him? Let the 
sacred treasury of the oracles of 
God furnish your wisdom. Would 
you restrain him from hurtful in- 
dulgences? Assiduously inculcate, 
above all considerations of tempo- 
ral expediency, the fear of God; 
the hallowed principle of religious 
obedience: the only foundation of 
all that is estimable, and dignified, 
and lovely, in morals and in man. 

If parents are bound to give good 
precepts to their children, they are 
also to set good examples before 
them. Example is one and the 
most efficacious, of the modes of 
instruction. If parents were under 
no obligation, as men and women, 
to live godly in Christ Jesus, yet, 
as parents, they would be most 
bound to do so. The operation of 
the imitative principle begins in ve- 
ry early infancy; and children seize 
with more than instinctive avidity 
on such incentives to depraved tem- 
pers, as the example of their parents 
affords. We have been made heart- 
sick, by hearing mothers say, in 
reference to the influence which 
their hours of unrestrained indul- 
gence might have on their offspring, 
‘*T clo not mind her: she is but a 
child.” If we were conscious that 
an implacable and powerful enemy 
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watched all our actions, how cir- 
cumspect would we be; yet the vi- 
gilance and astuteness of a child 
are greater than an enemy’s: and 
the sufferings which an exposure of 
your faults to the world would 
bring upon you, are far less griev- 
ous than those to which you wan- 
tonly expose your child: and the 
manifestation of your weaknesses 
and corruptions to the world, is 
much less dreadful than their mani- 
festation to him, to whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid. 

It belongs to the bringing up of 
children in the instruction of the 
Lord, that they be early instructed 
in the doctrines of revelation. To 
this important work, parents should 
bring their most patient assiduity. 
Let it never be forgotten, that they 
are the natural, and without compa- 
rison, the most able instructors of 
childhood. A pious mother can do 
more for her child in one year, than 
the most assiduous labours of the 
ablest professional teachers, in all 
subsequent time. Let your children, 
then, be early taught in the school 
of Christ. Let them have ‘line 
upon line, precept upon precept.” 
Let them be grounded and settled 
in ‘the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ.”” Accustom them early 
to read those passages of the bless- 
ed volume of inspiration which are 
suited to the capacities of child- 
hood: of these, the pious taste of 
judicious compilers has furnished 

ou with a copious supply; and 
 aenfitere ignorant infidelity may 
scofi—let it not be forgotten by 
yeu, that the sacred text affords a 
rich variety of exquisitely beautiful 
passages, on which the infant mind 
will seize with delighted eager- 
ness; lessons which, in this particu- 
lar, are unequalled throughout the 
whole compass of human composi- 
tions. 

They should early be made fa- 
miliar with those brief summaries 
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of Christian doctrine, called cate- 
chisms; and be taught to make con- 
science of the duty of private pray- 
er. This work is the proper busi- 
ness of the parent: and woe be to 
him—we speak as the oracles of 
God—woe be to him who is regard- 
less of it. Yet the important 
means of grace afforded in religious 
instructions should not be pressed 
upon them with injudicious fre- 

uency. Parents should employ 
their tenderest skill to make them 
feel the value and the pleasantness 
of these studies. The mind should 
not be overloaded, nor the attention 
wearied. Children should be free- 
ly indulged in recreating exercises: 
but they should be watched over— 
and by parental eyes—that their 
hours of refreshment may be de- 
voted to heartfelt exercises, and 
that the means of refreshment be 
not prolonged to weariness. We 
assert, without qualification, that 
there is no child born into the 
world, having ordinary endow- 
ments, in whom a faithful parent 
cannot fix a permanent attachment 
to books—to good books; as such— 
to the blessed volume of inspira- 
tion, ‘the pillar and ground of 
the faith:’? and that child—-that 
boy—that youth—that man who 
habitually entertains towards these 
things, feelings of distaste and ir- 
reverence, has grievous cause to 
accuse his natural guardians of un- 
faithfulness. 

We have seen with an aching 
heart, a father or a mother relin- 
quishing the task of instructing his 
child, at the solicitation of some 
trivial claim of domestic business, 
or of some vain call of dress or 
amusement. ‘**There is time e- 


nough,”? whispers the deceitful 
heart: *‘to-morrow, or next month, 
or next year, I shall still have op- 
portunity enough.” Alas! careless 
and thoughtless, she does not real- 
ize her necessary ignorance of 
‘‘what a day may bring forth;” nor 
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that each hour has its appropriated 
indispensable duties; nor that the 
education of her child is paramount, 
not only above the claims of her 
idle pleasures, but above the claims 
of all other moral duties; nor that 
while she is postponing her sacred 
work, the bad seed of ignorance 
and vice are fast growing up in the 
soul of her child; nor that with 
every day’s delay, her indisposi- 
tion and incapacity, and the diffi- 
culties of the task are acquiring 
fresh strength and fresh pertinacity. 

We have heard parents—and we 
wish to be understood, as speaking 
of those who have named the name 
of Christ—habitually, nay uniform- 
ly endeavouring to restrain their 
children from vicious conduct, by 
dissuasions the most unworthy and 
inadequate. They inculcate, with- 
out scruple, foolish superstitions, 
the fear of the censure of the world, 
the fear of the punishment of hu- 
man laws, but not one word of the 
fear of God. We have seen bribes 
to sensual appetite, and to the 
pride of dress, employed to soothe 
fretfulness, and anger, and per- 
verseness. We have seen intem- 

erate threats urged, which were 
forgotten as soon as uttered; threats 
which instructed him to whom they 
were addressed, to despise the im- 
becility of him who made them, 
and to disregard the obligations of 
veracity. 

We have been shocked, when 
flagrant exhibitions of vicious incli- 
nations have been shown in chil- 
dren, to hear mothers say, ‘‘she is 
but a child: she will learn better 
by-and-by.”” We have heard the 
self-complacency, and ostentation, 
and arrogance, and vain glory of 
personal comeliness, and wealth, 
and the adornments of dress, in lit- 
tle children, commended as a be- 
coming pride, as a charming sensi- 
bility to dignity: we have heard the 
most offensive forwardness, called 
manliness; and the grossest pert- 
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ness, vivacity. We have heard 
duplicity, called ingeniousness; and 
anger, nobleness of spirit. Thus 
early are children taught—and b 
the authors of their bein sntaeMenlh 
evil good, and good evil; to call 
darkness light, and light darkness; 
to put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.” Is this to cherish the 
truths of the divine testimonies in 
the heart: and is this to teach them 
diligently” to your children, and 
‘*to talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up”? 
We have seen a spirit of extreme 
irreverence and insubordination, in 
the conduct of children towards 
their parents; which, nevertheless, 
received no punishment, no ani- 
madversion, no notice. We have 
seen children openly resisting the 
commandments of their parents, 
and triumphing in their opposition. 
We have seen instances of forward- 
ness, petulance, and obstinacy, in 
which the child has combatted with 
his parent, as upon equal termss 
and played upon his fondness and 
his weakness, until it rather should 
have been said, that the child go- 
verned the parent, than that the 
parent governed the child. We 
have seen disobedience, and self- 
will, and entneet and perverse- 
ness, growing with the growth of 
childhood, and boyhood, and youth; 
until, in riper years, they cursed 
the hand that reared them, and 
spread wretchedness and ruin over 
all the relations of child, husband, 
father, kindred, and neighbour.— 
We have seen parents tolerating 
and nourishing a spirit of self-de- 
pendence and self-government in 
their children. Childhood has as- 
sumed the part and the privileges 
of youth, and youth has arrogated 
the independence of manhood.— 
These are grievous evils, crying 
evils: they are accumulating a mass 
of wretchedness for the portion of 
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the rising generation; and the next, 
and the next, beyond the reach of 
human foresight. But, by God’s 
grace, it may yet be prevented. The 
remedy is still in the hands of those 
who have permitted the evil. Let 
parents cease to regulate their pa- 
rental conduct by the suggestions 
of present convenience or gratifi- 
cation, either on their part or that 
of their offspring. Let them resolve 
faithfully to suffer all the self-denial 
and pain, the carefulness and la- 
bour, the trials and the difficulties 
which inseparably attach to their 
awfully responsible relation. Let 
them estimate less highly the value 
of personal accomplishments, and 
more adequately the worth of im- 
mortal souls. Let them strive ear- 
nestly to free themselves from the 
delusions of parental fondness, and 
to behold the conduct of their chil- 
dren in the light of the Gospel.— 
Let them determine diligently to 
employ that authority which God 
has committed to their stewardship, 
to the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of their sons and daughters. — 
Let parental authority be vindicat- 
ed and exerted, earnestly and in- 
flexibly, throughout every precinct 
of its legitimate sphere. Convince 
your children that you love them; 
that you best understand their in- 
terests, and that you wi// maintain 
them: be instant in season and out 
of season, in reproving their faults, 
commending their virtues, mortify- 
ing their sinful passions, cherishing 
their right dispositions, instructing 
them in the fear of the Lord, and 
forming in their plastic souls, the 
habits of temperance, frugality, in- 
dustry, order, and the virtues of 
truth, justice, fortitude, and cle- 
mency: be diligent in consulting the 


oracles of God, that you may be 
thoroughly furnished with the con- 
secrated ‘means of bringing them up 
in the nurture apd admonition of 
the Lord: be fervent and instant 
in prayer, fur the divine blessing 
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on your arduous and sacred labours: 
exhibit constantly before their eyes 
a wholesome example of consisten- 
cy, firmness, mildness, gentleness, 
meekness, patience: be yourselves 
the lively models of all the Christian 
virtues which your precepts cum- 
mend: make your children to feel, 
in all your words and actions, the 
tenderness and dignity of the pa- 
rental relation; the loveliness of 
virtue; the blessedness of piety; 
the deformity of vice; the Joath: 
someness of ungodliness; the un- 
searchable riches of Christ:—do 
this, oh ye to whom God has given 
his little children, that ye may 
‘swatch for their souls;” do this, 
which is your reasonable service, 
your most bounden duty; and your 
children, and your children’s chil- 
dren shall “rise up and call you 
blessed.” They shall bless you, 
and you shall be blessed. Your 
declining years shall be cheered by 
the sunshine of their grateful love: 
the clay-cold damps A ss iring na- 
ture shall be gently wipttaier by 
the pious hand of filial affection; 
and in that day when “the heavens 
shall pass away with a great nvise, 
and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat,” you shall stand un- 
hurt, amid **the wreck of matter:’’ 
you shall stand accepted, on the 
right hand of the throne of God and 
the Lamb; and exclaim, with joy- 
fulness, **Behold Lord! I » 
and the children whom thou hast 


given me 199 








The great interest which is taken at pre-. 
sent in German Literature generally, 
and especially in her Theological 
views, induces us to furnish our read- 
ers with the following masterly sketch, 
from the ‘Spirit of the Pilgrims,” in 
relation to the progress and present 
state of religious opinion in that land 
which gave birth to the Reformation. 


The Protestant Church can ne- 
ver forget that Germany was the 
birth place of the Reformation. — 
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When more than Egyptian night 


was spread over all the countries of 
Europe, and the inhabitants lay 
wrapt in the most profound slum- 
ber which the magic and soporific 
spell of the Vatican could bring up- 
on them, then the star of Luther 
arose, and shot its rays athwart the 
gloom. The mists of night began 
gradually to disappear. Some, here 
and there, were awakened by the 
light which was beginning to gleam, 
and roused up to action. But ere 
this star had advanced to its zenith, 
whole nations were put in motioh. 
It spread its cheering light over 
Germany, Switzerland, many parts 
of France, over Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, England, Scotiand, Ire- 
land; and even portions of Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, and Spain itself 
were illumined by its beams. 

The star of Luther has long since 
stink below the horizon. But it did 
not set in darkness. It left a flood 
of glory behind, which briglitened 
the face of the whole heaven. Its 
béams have kindled up a galaxy of 
light in the firmament, which has 
continued to shine until the present 
hour. This has, indeed, sometimes 
waxed and waned, but never suffer- 
ed a total eclipse. It will never 
more be quenched, until the lumin- 
ary of day shall be blotted from the 
skies. It will continue to shine, 
brighter and brighter, unto the per- 
fect day; when all nations will feel 
the genial influence of its rays, and 
darkness being chased from the 
earth, and gross darkness from the 

eople, the whole world shall be 
filled with light and glory. 

This is no visionary reverie of 
enthusiasm. He who hath begun 
the good work, will perform it un- 
til the day of Jesus Christ. We do 
believe, and we have good authori- 
ty for believing, that Zion will arise 
and shine, that her light will come, 
and the glory of the Lord arise up- 
on her; that nations will come’ to 
her light. anc kings to the bright- 
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ness of her rising$ yea, that all the 
ends of the earth will see the salva- 
tion of our God. Nor have we any 
doubt, that the glorious Reforma- 
tion, begun by ‘Luther; and still 
diffusing its influence wider and 
wider, was destined by heaven to 
prepare the way for the final diffu- 
sion of true Gospel light among all 
the nations of the eartli. 

We ftiave no hostility to Romar 
Catholics, as individuals; We be- 
lieve, that there have been, and that 
there now are, in the bosom of that 
Church, those who sincerely love 
the Saviofir, and are devoted to his’ 
service. But the spirit of the sys- 
tem of Popery, is not the spirit. 
which animates them. The spirit of 
Jesus has predominated over it.— 
We separate such persons, in our : 
own minds, from the community to 
which they professedly belong.— 
The spirit of Popery, such as awoke 
the resistance’ of Luther and his 


-cétemporaries, and such as now 


stretches the iron hand of despot- 
ism over Italy, and Spain, and 
Portugal, arid South America, and 
the greater part of Frarice, and a 
considerable portion of Germany,” 
is a spirit so alien from that of 
Christ, and so hostile to the eternal 
interests and to the rational liber- 
ties of man, that we are compelled, 
from the bottom’ of our hearts, to 
be Protestants; and to believe, that 
Germany gave to the world, in the 
person of Luther, one of the great- 
est benefactors of the human race. 
That interesting country has ne- 
ver ceased, since the days of Lu- 


_ ther, to re many able and en 


lightened defenders of the true 
principles and doctrines of the Re- 
formation. _ It were easy to make 
out a long list of names, to be in- 
scribed on the wreath of honour 
which adorns’ its head. But our 
present design does not admit the 
performance of so grateful a task, 
and we must pass’ them by in si- 
lence. | 
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With but small and partial inter- 
ruptions, of little conpenncaitts the 
doctrines propagated by Luther and 
Melancthon continued to be cher- 
ished throughout the Protestant 

art of Germany, until within about 

alfa century from the present time. 
Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calixtus, Spe- 
ner, Pfaff, Carpzoff, Buddaeus, 
Canz, Wolf, Baumgarten, and 
others, are names which formed a 
bright constellation over the coun- 
try of which we are speaking, and 
whine glory will never be obscured. 
The theological chairs in the uni- 
versities were filled with, men of 
this stamp; with pious, devoted, 
humble, profoundly learned, and 
evangelical men, such as Luther 
would have applauded, and such as 
kept alive the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion which he had commenced. 

But with all their excellencies, 
some defects were mingled. As 
reasoning theclogians, they were, 
‘we had almost said, of the sect of 
Aristotle. The philosophy of the 
Stagyrite had, for many centuries, 
exercised an unbounded influence 
over the forms of logic, and the 
modes of reasoning, employed in 
every kind of treatise, to whatever 
department it belonged. ‘The an- 
gelic doctor, also, Thomas Aquinas, 
one of the most acute of all the 
metaphysical and hair-splitting theo- 
logians who have ever lived, al- 
though a Romanist, was yet studied 
and admired by all the Protestant 
divines, who made pretensions to 
the higher acquisitions in theology. 
The applause and study of Aristo- 
tle was unbounded and universal. 
How was it possible, that the theo- 
logians of Germany should escape 
the general infection of the ager— 
It was not. They did not escape. 
The fruits of this infection, appear 
in all the works which they com- 
posed. It is, in many of them, car- 
ried so far as to become almost-an 
object of loathing, to readers. of 
taste, educated in the more simple 
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and intelligible principles of the 
logic and metaphysics, which are 
taught among us, at the present 
day. Theology, or the science of 
religion, as developed by them, is 
not a simple, connected, intelligi- 
ble system of truths, few and plain, 
which all men may, in some good 
measure, see and comprehend; but 
it is a piece of the most complex 
machinery which can well be thought 
of. No common eye can trace and 
distinguish all its parts. Only a 
connoisseur from the schools of 
Aristotle, can analyze it, or even 
comprehend it. The ten categories 
are not only applied, but even mul- 
tiplied. ‘The whole doctrine of es- 
sence and attribute, in all its conse- 
quences as deduced by the old 
metaphysicians, and in all its rami- 
fications, is applied to the spiritual 
beings, about which religion is con- 
versant. A student of their works 
cannot even divine their meaning, 
in many places, until he becomes 


“well versed in all the tenuious and 


minuscular logic and metaphysics 
of the genuine scholastic ages. 
Such was the uninviting form, in 
which the fashion of the times in- 
duced these great and good men, 
fur the most part, to present their 
works to the world. But this con- 
dition of theological science was 
too constrained and unnatural to 
continue long. The Gospel, which 
was designed for the benefit of Hot- 
tentots and Hindoos, and Sandwich 
Islanders, as well as for the philo- 
sopher and the divine, could not long 
wear this stiff, and uncomfortable, 
and unwieldy dress, which, by mis- 
take, had been put uponit. There 
was danger in the aoperenent of so 
representing a simple religion.— 


The philosophists of the age learned 
to scorn;. the common people to 
look on theology as too deep and 
abstruse for them to meddle with. 
An all-wise and over-ruling Provi- 
dence, in kindness to the church, 
prepared the way for this cumbrous 
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dress to be rent off, and the origin- 
al simplicity of divine truth again 
to make its appearance. 

It was, however, one of those 
mysterious events, which he, whose 
ways are unsearchable, sometimes 
brings about, one might almost say, 
in order to exhibit his sovereign 
prerogative to bring good out of 
evil. Soit isin the kingdom of 
nature. The earthquake, the vol- 
cano, the hurricane, the tempest, 
are all instruments of chastising 
men, and of convulsing the natural 
world; but it is past a doubt, that 
all have their use in the great sys- 
tem which the Almighty is carrying 
into effect, and that ultimate good 
is accomplished by them. 

The last generation of theologians 
in Germany, witnessed a heel not 
unlike to "hain in the element in 
which they moved. Semler, who 
was first colleague, and then suc- 
cessor of Baumgarten at Halle, in 
the theological chair, was the great 
instrument in bringing about the 
mighty revolution, which has taken 
place in Germany. He was a man 
of vast and various learning, of dis- 
tinguished genius, of daring specu- 
lation, of enthusiastic fancy, of bold 
and fearless adventure upon the 
ocean of conjecture, and withal of 
such profound acquaintance with 
the metaphysical theology of the 
day, that he knew where all its 
weak points lay, and consequently 
knew where to make his attacks in 
the most successful manner. 

Not long after he became sole 
occupant of the chair of theology, 
in Baumgarten’s place, he com- 
menced his attacks. The first as- 
saults were made upon the sacred 
criticism and exegesis of the times; 
and here, there was indeed a naked 
exposure to his assaults. Of course, 
he triumphed in his onset. His 
books spread wide through all Ger- 
many, elicited unbounded attention 
and discussion, and excited all, 
who were before growing uneasy 
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under the load of metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, which had been inadvert- 
ently and injudiciously imposed up- 
on hess, to throw off this load, and 
set themselves at ease. 

Semler was not wanting in the 
power of discerning, hew he might 
employ the diversion thus made in 
his favour, to the most advantage. 
He pushed on with great ardour, 
and urged the conquests he had 
made, so as to give him still farther 
advantage. For nearly forty years 
he waged incessant war with the 
systems and principles of his pre- 
decessors, and died apparently in 
the arms of victory. But before his 
death, he had raised up a multitude 
of others, who took sides with him, 
and entered warmly into the great 
contest. With no less learning 
than he, united with far more taste, 
and system, and patience, and wa- 
riness, many of them pushed the 
conquests that he had begun, until 
a victory almost complete, appear- 
ed to be gained. Eichhorn, and 
Eckermann, and Herder, and Gab- 
ler, and Bertholdt,and Ammon, and 
Paulus, and Stiiudlin, and Justi, 
and a multitude of other theologians 
and critics, enlisted in the cause of 
Semler, and many of them spent 
their livesin promoting it. 

The consequences have been 
most appalling. Never before did 
evangelical religion suffer an as- 
sault from such combined and ex- 
alted talent, and such profound 
learning as to all objects of human 
science. Nearly every university 
and gymnasium in Germany has 
been won by this party; and almost 
all the important, and nearly all 
the popular publications, have 
been in their sg these thirty 
years or more. So completely has 
this been the case, that the cele- 
brated Gesenius, in making out, 
some years since, a catalogue of 
the various religious and critical 


Journals, published in Germany, 
mentions as a rarity, (Seltenheit) 
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one among all, which defended the 
supernatural inspiration of the Bi- 
ble. To the immortal honour of the 
Tiibingen theologians, Storr, Flatt, 
and their associates, this was pub- 
ished there. 
" So it has continued to be, even 
up to the present time, or at least, 
very nearly up to this time. All 
the Reviews were in the hands of 
the Naturalists and Neologists. *— 
Did any evangelical writer publish 
a book; if it were very able, it was 
assed by in silences if it were lia- 
ie to attack, it was hunted down 
at once. The yictory seemed to 
be completely won; and the princi- 
ples of Luther to be almost eradi- 
cated from hiscountry. The notes 
of triumph were echoed from every 
quarter, while the opponents of 
evangelical truth exulted, in the 
hope that she had fallen to rise no 
more. Ministers and people, no- 
blemen and peasants, princes and 
subjects, have united in the song of 
triumph, chaunted as it were at her 
funeral. While the humble and 
trembling believer in Jesus, who 
trusted in the precious assurance 
that all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, was weeping in 
secret places, for fear that the doc- 
trines of the Reformation were no 
more, and that piety had taken her 
flight from the earth along with 
them; and while he was prostrate 
in the dust before Him who seeth 
in secret, and asking, with deep 
sighs, QO Lord, how long? all was 
exultation and triumph without.— 
Nor could he appear, in the face of 
open day, as a follower of the great 
Reformer, without having the fin- 
ger of scorn pointed at him, or the 
hg? of contempt directed toward 
im. : 

But during the time of the great- 
est apparent triumph of Naturalism 
in Germany, there never was a sea- 
son, in which there were not some, 

* That is, the adyocates of the new 
snpolony. mE advocaes OF Me ney 
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in every province, and in almost 
every town, who mourned over the 
fall of the Reformation doctrines. 
Here and there a solitary Professor 
in a university; here and there a 
pastor in the humble villages and 
parishes; was to be found, who 
wanted nothing but sympathy and 
a few rays of hope for encourage- 
ment, to draw him out, and make 
him bold, in the same cause which 
Luther pleaded. A Reinhard, a 
Knapp, worthy of apostolic days, a 
Noesselt, a Morus, a Storr, a Flatt, 
a Titmann, still lived, and studied, 
and prayed, and lectured, and act- 
ed, and wrote; but their voice was 
drowned amid the din of the exult- 
ing multitudes, goaded on by pow- 
erful and energetic and learned 
leaders, and encouraged by princes 
and potentates. 

~ Such was the state of things for 
some twenty years or more; when 


the pastor Harms, at Kiel, raised 


the note of alarm so as to be heard 
over all parts of Europe, which pro- 
fessed to be following in the steps 
of Luther. In the year 1817, 
the third grand centennial jubilee 
from the time when the Reformation 
began, (a most opportune season for 
his purpose,) he published to the 
world a new edition of the celebrat- 
ed Theses of Luther, which em- 
brace all the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Reformatien proposed 
by him, and added some of his own, 
with appropriate remarks on the 
whole. ‘The book spread far and 
wide, in spite of every effort to 
check the diffusion of it. Harms 
was laughed at, ridiculed, called 
enthusiast, treated with contumely, 
argued against, but all to little pur- 
pose. Lutherans were appealed to 
by him, and their obligations to 
know in what Lutheranism consist- 
ed were so powerfully urged upon 
them, .that many admitted the 
claim. Others scorned, because 
Harms was neither a Professor in a 
university, nor a man of distinguish- 
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ed learning. But of those who did 
examine seriously the Theses of the 
great Reformer, some became con- 
vinced, in earnest, that they had 
indeed abandoned the ground of the 
Reformation. From that day to the 
present hour, a counter-revolution, 
in favour of the principles of the 
real evangelical Church, has been 
going on in Germany; and, as we 
shall see by and by, it is now be- 
ginning more openly to break out, 
and to show a formidable array 
against the adversaries who have 
been triumphing at their success, in 
banishing from the country of Lu- 
ther, the sentiments which he avow- 
ed, and which he defended at the 
hazard of his life. 

But we must stop a moment here, 
for the sake of some remarks, which 
we cannot refrain from making, up- 
on the deeply interesting facts that 
are now before us. 

Nothing can be more evident to 
an intelligent and thorough reader 
of such books, as give a true and 
circumstantial account of the great 
revolution which has taken place in 
Germany, than that the defects in 
the manner of teaching and present- 
ing the science of theology, which 
were connected with the reigning 
modes of study and instruction in 
that country, contributed exceed- 
ingly to the triumphs of the Neolo- 
gists. Semler had been educated 
in all the formal, logical, metaphy- 
sical Aristotelian hair-splitting of 
his predecessor Baumgarten, and 
others before him. He even pub- 
lished the system of Baymgarten, 
with a most learned preface, in 
which he gives a very instructive 
history of the most important Chris- 
tian doctrines, Semler had imbib- 
ed, in the course of study necessa- 
ry to write such a preface, a rng 
conviction of the ever varying an 
often contradictory nature of human 
opinions. He saw, (what every 
man of any age or country must 
see, who examines for himself, and 
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does not believe on the credit of 
another,) that nothing important, in 
respect to distinguishing doctrines, 
can be proved from the ancient Fa- 
thers, inasmuch as real unanimity 
in the manner of explaining hardly 
any important points, can be found 
among them. He transferred this 
principle to the modern systems of 
theology. He began to examine 
how Aristotle had contributed to 
their form. He betook himself to 
the critical study of the Scriptures, 
Here he found still greater deficien- 
cies. Whole masses of texts had 
been brought forward as witnesses, 
which, on examination, he found 
not to have testified as they had 
been understood to do. He was 
disgusted at this. Revolt succeed- 
ed disgust. From warm and en- 
thusiastic attachment to the theolo- 
gy of Baumgarten, such as he felt 
when he published his system, he 
went over to the opposite extreme, 
and broke down all restraint, and 
overleaped all bounds. From at- 
tacking the school theology of mod- 
ern days, he advanced to the Bibli- 
cal authors themselves; and apply- 
ing to them the doctrine of Accom- 
modation, (that is, a principle of in- 
terpretation, which represents a 
writer as merely speaking in ac- 
cordance with the prejudices of 
those whom he addresses,) he ex- 
plained away every vestige of or- 
thodoxy, which could apparently be 
found in any part of the Scriptures. 
Such are the unhappy consequen- 
ces of loading the simple and plain 
principles of religion, with a drape- 
ry which is foreign to their nature, 
which always sits uneasy, and 
which, whenever it is thoroughl 
exainined, will be cast off wit 
more or less violence. Such is our 
corrupt nature. We go from one 
extreme, far, very far, into the op- 
posite. So did the revolutionists in 
France. They had reason, good 
reason, for complaint. They were 
oppressed, But when they burst 
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the chains of oppression, they ex- 
ulted not only in their liberty, they 
triumphed in their licentiousness. 
In another department of action, 
Semler did the same thing. The 
same laws of the human mind, the 
same imperfection of our nature, 
led him into such an error. The 
ardour of contest, the keenness 
with which he felt the reproaches 
that fell upon him, when he first set 
out in his new career, and the pride 
of victory, urged him on, until there 
was no retreat, and to conquer or 
die seemed to him the only alterna- 
tive. 

Educated as he had been, we 
have seen that he was intimately 
acquainted with all the weak places 
in the citadel, into which his oppo- 
nents had thrown themselves. ‘The 
keen sighted coadjutors, which his 
powerful writing had raised up, 
svon learned from him where to 
deal their blows; and thus, by de- 
grees, the doctrines of Luther be- 
came a general object of rejection 
and even scorn, because the cos- 
tume imposed upon them had been 
repulsive and cumbersome. 

We do trust, that the great Head 
of the Church has taught, by these 
events, all who love his simple 
truth, as he has revealed it to men, 
to guard well against exposing it to 
rejection and scorn, by superadding 
too much costume of their own in- 
vention. There can be no rational 
objection to systems of theology. — 
They are altogether desirable, and 
in a certain sense necessary, for a 
correct and extensive view of the- 
ology as a science. ‘They are of 
real importance to theologians by 

rofession. But let these systems 
ye Brpiicat. Let them be found- 
ed on an interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, which will withstand all the 
assaults of critical investigation, 
not on @ priori reasoning, deduced 
from the reigning philosophy or 
metaphysics of the day. Other- 
wise, some Semler will, sooner or 
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later, make his appearance, and, 
not content with blowing away the 
chaff, will, along with it, throw 
away the wheat. 

The few able and undaunted ad- 
herents in Germany to the real doc- 
trines of the Reformation, have 
been, step by step, retreating from 
all the old ground of metaphysical 
school thecleny, and coming, for 
these twenty years, gradually, and 
at last, fully, upon the simple 
ground, that rHe ScrRIPrURES ARE 
THE SUFFICIENT AND THE ONLY 
RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE.— 
And why should not God’s word 
deserve more credit, than that of 
fallible men? 

In the mean time, the system of 
their opponents has greatly chang- 
ed. At first, much regard for the 
Scriptures was professed by them; 
and the Bible was set in opposition 
to all the human systems then in 
vogue in the Church. But the 
sense of the Bible was every where 
to be made what they wished it to 
be, by virtue of philosophy and the 
doctrine of accommodation. But 
when the old school systems were 
given up by the defenders of true 
evangelical principles, because of 
their repulsive form, and their de- 
fective exegesis, and the Scripture 
was solely appealed to in support 
of these principles, and that on ac- 
knowledged maxims of exegesis, 
then the ground of opponents began 
to be shifted, as one might easily 
suppose. The next ground was 
Naturalism, under the gentle and 
alluring appellation of Rationalism. 
This is now the altogether prevail- 
ing system of the Neologists. The 
reigning heresiarch in this new 
kingdom, (new in name, not in re- 
ality,) is Dr. Wegscheider, present 
professor of theology at Halle-Wit- 
tenberg; whose Jnsittuliones exhibit 
not only all the arguments employ- 


ed by Hume against the possibility 
of miracles, but ar more super- 
It is enoug 


added. to say, that 
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the book has had unbounded popu- 
larity, and gone through seven or 
eignt large editions in the course of 
a few years, to show what the reign- 
ing passion of the day is, in the in- 
teresting country which gave birth 
to the most important Reformer of 
modern times. 

Since the publication by Harms, 
mentioned above, the friends of the 
evangelical cause, who before were, 
for the most part, lying on their 
faces in the fo have begun to 
gather up themselves, and to strive 
for the attainment of an erect posi- 
tion. Several periodical works have 
been engaged in by them, and un- 
expectedly found more support than 
was anticipated. Schwartz, Profes- 
sor at Heidelburg, has, for some 
time, published a thoroughly evan- 
gelical work, with much success. — 
Occasional volumes, pamphlets, and 
even systems of divinity, have ap- 
peared, which are decidedly of the 
evangelical cast. The king of Prus- 
sia, who is generally understood to 
be in favour of the genuine princi- 
ples of the Reformation, has gather- 
ed around him, and placed in his 
celebrated university at Berlin, and 
in the pulpits in that city, some of 
the most learned and powerful men 
in Germany, who are altogether on 
the evangelical side. He has re- 
cently sent one of these to Halle, 
very much against the wishes of the 
Naturalists there, to fill the place 
vacated by the death of the truly 
apostolic and excellent Dr. Knapp. 
Since the death of titis last mention- 
ed veteran in theology, his lectures, 
(read for some forty years or more, 
and corrected and enlarged more 
or less at every reading.) have re- 
cently been published, and exhibit 
a body of Scriptural Divinity, 
which we hope and trust will ere 
long come before our public. The 
work is not, like that of Storr, bro- 
ken up by notes, illustrating bare 
propositions; but is continuous, ju- 
dicious, deep, warm hearted, and 


well worthy of perusal and s ; 
The exe ae is 3 the most a: 
mental kind, and will stand the 
test of trial. 

In this state of things, the noble 
corps of defenders of evangelical 
sentiment at Berlin, felt that it was 
time to make an open demonstra- 
tion, once more, in behalf of the 
cause of the Reformation, in the 
face of all Germany, and of the 
world. Communication with others 
of like sentiment confirmed this 
opinion; and the Magazine, entitled 

he Evangelical Church Journal, 
is the first fruits of their labours. 


For the Repertory. 
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Nothing is more common than 
for sinners to endeavour to excul- 


pate themselves, though they there- 


by virtually condemn God and his 


holy law. But the true Christian, : 


as we learn from the example of St. 
Paul, pursues a very different 
course. He justifies God, and 
blames only himself, for the evil 
consequences of his transgressions. 
The Apostle declares, that he was 
alive without the law once. In 


other words, that he supposed his’ 


spiritual state to be good, because 
he was ignorant of the demands of 
the divine law, and consequently 
of the greatness of his guilt. But 


when the commandment came, sin’ 


revived, and he died. When his 


mind was enlightened to perceive, - 
in all their extent, the requirements” 


of that law, which reaches the se- 
cret thoughts of the heart, he saw 


himself deeply involved in guilt,: 


and exposed to condemnation. But 
he does not blame the law which 
discloses the number and heinous- 
ness’ of his transgressions, and 
threatens him with eternal death. 
He acknowledges that the law is 
holy, and just, and good; and charg- 
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es t® evils which might justly be 
inflicted upon him, to the account 
of sin. 

It will be the design of these re- 
marks, to examine the reasoning of 
St. Paul upon this subject, which 
so deeply involves the interest of 
every accountable being. _ His ar- 
gument is very clear and conclu- 
sive. The tremendous penalty of 
sin, and the excellency of the law 
which inflicts that penalty, are the 
premises; the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, is the conclusion. Let us 
examine each in their order. 

The evil consequences whtich, ac- 
eording to the appointments of the 
divine law, flow from sin, will first 
claim our attention. The Apostle 
declares, that it wrought death in 
him by that which is good. In ac- 
cordance with this declaration, is 
the whole tenor of Scripture. The 
woes which God threatened to in- 
flict upon Adam in Paradise, should 
he lift his arm in rebellion against 
his authority, and eat of the fruit of 
the tree whereof he commanded 
him not to eat, were all comprised 
in the fearful sentence, thou shalt 
surely die. The simple but tre- 
siealoun epithet, death, is often 
used by the Almighty, to denote the 

enal consequences which, under 
fis righteous government, flow from 
the commission of sin. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die; the wages 
of sin is death; if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die; to be carnally 
minded is death; the commandment 
which was ordained unto life, is 
found to be unto death. But what 
is the import of this awful language? 
What is the meaning of the word 
death, as it is used in these and 
similar passages of Scripture? The 
1 a is easily answered. It 

oes not mean merely temporal 
death. If this were the case, if 
temporal death constituted the 


whole of the evil consequences of 
sin, then atter its bitterness should 
be past, the immortal spirit would 
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be in joy and felicity in the pre- 
sence of God. To die in this sense, 
would surely be no punishment; on 
the contrary, it would be infinite 
gain. The most appalling denun- 
ciation of the divine vengeance up- 
on this supposition, is converted in- 
to a promise of admission to the 
joys of Heaven. The death which 
constitutes the pénalty of sin, is 
contrasted in Scripture with that 
life which Christ imparts to those 
who love and serve him. The wa- 
ges of sin is death; but the gift of 
od is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. As sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so does 
grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The impropriety of this 
language, if death, as it is here. 
used, mean only the separation of 
soul and body, and the consequent 
dissolution of the latter, is obvious. 
It would be absurd to put such an 
insignificant evil in opposition to’ 
such an inestimable blessing. But 
what places this point beyond dis- 
pute, is the fact that true Christians, 
who are delivered from the penalty 
of sin by the atoning blood of 
Christ, are not rescued from the 
power of natural death. They are 
pardoned, accepted, and justified; 
their sins are put away from them as 
far as the east is from the west, but 
they are not released from the ne- 
cessity of dying. Consequently, if 
the curse of God’s law be temporal 
death merely, then the righteous 
who are justified, and the wicked 
who are under condemnation, stand 
upon equal ground, and are exposed 
to precisely the same punishment. 
Christ has then died in vain, and it 
is useless to trust in his gracious 
promises. The Apostle was in an- 
error, when he declared that Christ 
hath abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel. If the Son of God, by 
offering up himself on the cross, has 
rescued his people from the penalty 
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of sin, and if they still remain sub- 
ject to temporal death, the inference 
is undeniable; something besides 
the separation of the soul and body 
is meant by the term death, when 
used to designate the penalty of sin. 
It includes all those evils from 
which the lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world delivers 
those who look to him in faith.— 
These evils are represented in 
Scripture as consisting of the eter- 
nal wrath of God, everlasting ban- 
ishment from his presence, the pains 
of hell forever. But that none 
might mistake the meaning of his 
threatening, God has uttered it ina 
great variety of forms. Lest we 
should hesitate about the import of 
the term death, and remain unmov- 
ed by the infinite woes which it in- 
cludes, he warns us of the worm 
that never dies, and the fire that is 
never quenched, as the pertion of 
those who die in their sins. The 
penalty of sin, then, is death; not 
merely of the body, but of the body 
and soul. ‘To die in this sense, is 
to be depzived of the favour of God 
and of all that is good, and be curs- 
ed with his displeasure and with all 
that is evil, through the ceaseless 
ages of an eternal duration. The 
word death, in the passages of 
Scripture, which I have quoted, is 
used not in its literal but figurative 
sense. The most terrific scene 
which meets our eyes in this melan- 
choly world, is a_ fellow-mortal 
writhing in the agonies of death. — 
From this scene do the sacred wri- 
ters borrow their language and im- 
agery, when they would set before 
us the evil consequences of trans- 
gression. And if we think of the 
gloom, and horrof, and agony, of a 
bed of death, upon which the Gos- 
pel of Christ sheds no light nor 
comfort, protracted and protracted 
without end, we ma } some 
faint conception of the penalty of 
sin. This penalty is not improper- 
ly denominated death. ‘The life of 
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tlie body depends on its union with 
the ven | the life of the soul on ity 
union with God. Natural death 
separates the soul from the body. 
Sin terminates all communion be- 
tween God and the soul. The bo- 
dy, when the soul has departed, is 
susceptible of no enjoyment, loses 
all its beauty, and is soon convert- 
ed into a loathsome mass of corrup- 
tion. When God takes his final 
departure from the soul, the conse- 
ys are proportionably more 
disastrous, as the soul is more im- 
portant than the body. In one 
point, however, the analogy fails 
between natural and spiritual death. 
When the sout dies, 1t becomes in- 
capable of enjoyment, but is still 
susceptible of suffering. It is dead 
to all good, but alive to all evil.— 
It experiences, from a sense of the 
displeasure, the merited displea- 
sure, of the greatest and the best of 
beings; from remorse of conscience; 
from intensa. and raging desires, 
which it cannot satisfy; from its 
own malignant and exasperated 
passions; from the wrath of God, a 
weight of misery which it can nei- 
ther endure nor escape. It sinks 
under the iasemerteies burden in- 
to an eternal sorrow, becomes the 
victim of the second death. 

Having examined one of the pre- 
mises upon which the Apostle 
grounds fs conclusion, that sin’ is 
exceeding sinful, let us now direct 
our attention to the other. Tre- 
mendous as is the punishment of 
sin, yet the law which denounces 
it, is infinitely excellent. It is dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, for un- 
converted men, because they are 
under the perverting influence of 
that carnal mind which is enmity 
against God, to perceive and cor- 
dially acknowledge the excellency 
of that law which makes eternal 
death the penalty of every violation 
of its requirements. ‘They must, 
from the circumstances in which 
they are placed, be under a strong 
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temptation to embrace and enter- 
tain erroneous views of the demands 
and sanctions of this law. They 
are transgressors. To justify the 
law is to condemn themselves. But 
it is hard to give an amen to the 
sentence of our own eternal con- 
demnation. But that we do not 
approve the sentence, furnishes no 
proof of its imjustice. How often 
does the law of an earthly govern- 
ment, meet the entire and cordial 
approbation of the community in 

eneral, while by those who have, 
in consequence of transgression, 
subjected themselves to its penalty, 
it is stigmatized as unjust and ty- 
rannical. And thus the law of God, 
which is odious in the sight of trans- 
gressors, is regarded as supremely 
amiable and excellent by all good 
men on earth, and by all the saints 
and angels in Heaven. With one 
voice they exclaim with the Psalm- 
ist, ‘show love I thy law!” with the 
Apostle, **the law is holy, and just, 
and good.” The natural blindness of 
our minds must be removed, and we 
must perceive the excellancy of the 
Jaw of God—that law by which we 
all stand condemned to eternal woe, 
or we shall never truly believe in 
Christ, and obtain the blessings of 
his redemption. To accomplish 
this blessed end, a more than hu- 
man agency is requisite. May God 
mercifully send his Holy Spirit to 
shine into our hearts, while we pro- 
ceed to consider the goodness of 
his law. 

We see not how any man of can- 
dour. who reflects on the character 
of its author, or examines its na- 
ture, can resist the conclusion, that 
the divine law is infinitely excel- 
lent. How supreme is the authori- 
ty, boundless the benevolence, and 
unsearchable the wisdom of him 
who enacted thislaw! The authori- 
ty of God is unlike that of all other 
lawgivers. It is underived and 
unlimited. It is exercised with an 


awful and mysterious independen- 
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cy that may well cause us to adore 
and tremble. ‘The whole creation 
is his, by the most absolute right. 
It is the workmanship of his hand. 
All intelligent beings, all the sub- 
jects of his moral government, were 
brought into existence, and are still 
preserved by his power. Surely 
none can question the authority of 
the great Creator to give law to his 
own creation. The benevolence of 
the supreme lawgiver is equal to his 
authority. To accomplish the great- 
est possible good in the universe, 
to conduct the various orders and 
ranks of intelligent beings to the 
attainment of the highest possible 
felicity, is the great and glorious 
end which he pursues. The exist- 
ence of moral and natural evil is 
mysterious, but it is no impeach- 
ment of the divine benevolence.— 
Because surely we are not compe- 
tent to deny, that God can and he 
has taught us that he will overrule 
this evil ‘for good; and that ever 
the world of torment itself, and its 
wretched inhabitants, shall be made 
subservient to the happiness of the 
creation of God. The proof of the 
benevolence of God, furnished by 
the cross of Christ, can never be 
invalidated. No matter what mys- 
teries may perplex us in contem- 
plating the dispensations of God, 
so long as we know that he so 
loved the world, a world of sin- 
ners and enemies, as to send his 
only begotten Son to suffer and te 
die for their redemption, we cannot, 
without renouncing reason and 
common sense, for a moment doubt 
that his nature is love, that all his 

urposes, designs, and laws, are 
dictated by infinite benevolence.— 
And as to the wisdom of God, it 
we contemplate ourselves, and think 
how fearfully and wonderfully we 
are made, open our eyes upon the 
world in which we dwell and the 
creation that surrounds us, look to 
the heavens which declare the glo- 
ry of God, or investigate the plan 
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ef redemption, and see the won- 
drous method by which justice and 
mercy have been made to harmon- 
ize in the salvation of sinners, we 
shall be constrained to exclaim with 
the Apostle, Oh! the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways 
past finding out. Cana law which 
emanated from the throne of this 
Being, who possesses, in a degree 
infinitely beyond the conception of 
men or of Angels all that is awful in 
authority, amiable in benevolence, 
and venerable in wisdom, be desti- 
tute of the highest excellence. Is 
not the character of God an infalli- 
ble pledge, that the law which he 
has given to man is holy, just, and 
good? Does not the fact itself, that 
a law has come from God, consti- 
tute the clearest proof of its excel- 
lency? But the law which visits 
sin with the fearful punishment to 
which our attention has just been 
directed, is the law of God. The 
obedience which it requires, and the 
penalty which it denounces against 
sin, are both sanctioned by his high 
and awful authority, and are right, 
ifhe is holy, just, and good. 

If we turn from the character of 
the lawgiver to the nature of the 
law, we cannot fail of perceiving 
from that source also, its excellen- 
cy. It bears in every feature the 
yay of its divine author. God 
is love. His law is leve. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind; this is the 
firstand great commandment. And. 
the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
on these two commandments, hang 
all the Jaw and the prophets. We 
are not to suppose that this law is 
limited to this world and its inhab- 
itants. It is the law which reigns 
throughout the immense and ever- 
lasting kingdom of Jehovah. It 


extends, in substance to all ranks 
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anil orders of intelligent beings in 
the universe. Who can fail of per- 
ceiving how admirably it is adapted 
to promote their happiness? It de- 
signs to unite thein to the throne 
of God and to each other, by the 
endearing and delightful bond of 
mutual interest, complacency, and 
love. As God is infinitely lovely, 
the eternal fountain of happiness, 
the chief good of his creatures, the 
law requires that he should be made 
the object of supreme affection.— 
No map can be happy unless he 
love God supremely, for he is the 
only object that can satisfy the de- 
sires of his immortal mind. The 
reason why we are required to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, is ob- 
vious; and none need to be inform- 
ed how essential it is to the happi- 
ness of beings who are to dwell to- 
gether forever, to be under the in- 
fluence of mutual love. The excel- 
lency of this law is seen by its bles- 
sed effects, wherever obedience is 
rendered to its demands. In Hea- 
ven it is obeyed. ‘There the most 
pure, intense, and fervent love actu- 
ates every bosom. And there is the 
region of perfect and unutterable 
felicity. Should the love which now 
reigns among the hosts of heaven be 
changed into some other principle 
of action, should the authority of 
the law of love be trampled up- 
on, their joys would wither and die 
in a moment. Were mankind, or 
a majority of them, to begin to act 
upon the principles of the divine 
law, to love God supremely, and 
their neighbours as_ themselves, 
what an amazing revolution would 
be produced; who can estimate the 
increase of human happiness, and 
the diminution of human misery, 
which would be the result? The 
fatal effects which naturally flow 
from the violation of this law, pro- 
claim its excellency. Most of the 
miseries which afflict our guilty 
race, are the natural and direct re- 
sult of transgression, Such are all 
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those evils which man suffers from 
the fraud, injustice, treachery, 
cruelty, revenge, and other direful 
propensities of his fellow-man; such 
are all those which man suflers from 
the constant succession of disap- 
pointed hopes and expectations, 
which must ever be his allotment, 
while he makes not God his portion. 
But it is in the world of torment, 
that we are furnished with the most 
striking exhibition of the evil con- 
sequences of disregarding this law. 
There, instead of the love which it 
requires, reigns the most fierce and 
unmingled hatred. There they 
hate God, they hate each other, and 
they hate themselves. This malig- 
naut disposition constitutes, there 
is reason to believe, no inconsider- 
able portion of their misery. Such, 
then, is the law of God. Its end 
is the happiness of his creation, and 
that end it infallibly attains so Jong 
as itis obeyed. ‘That its authority 
is sanctioned by the threatening of 
a tremendous penalty against those 
who should violate it, dees not dero- 
gate, in the least, from its goodness 
and excellency. Indeed God’s re- 
gard for the good of his creation, 
requires that he should inflict up- 
on the transgressors of a law pre- 
eminently calculated to promote 
that good, exemplary punishment, 
einidiinent proportioned to the 
evil of their doings. What this 
punishment ought to be, our minds 
are too limited to decide. It is not 
a question for us to settle. God 
only knows the evil of transgres- 
sion, and the penalty by which his 
law should be guarded from viola- 
tion. The penalty which he has 
appointed, is, as we have seen, 
death. 

Let us now proceed to consider 
the correctness of the Apostle’s 
conclusion, that sin is exceeding 
sinful, Under a government ad- 
ministered by injustice and folly, 
rewards and punishments would 
furnish no criterion whereby te 
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judge of the character of the actions 
of men. Vice might be honoured, 
and virtue degraded. But it is not 
so under a wise and good govern- 
ment. If you see a man, by the 
operation of an excellent law, suf- 
fering a severe punishment, you 
may rest assured that his guilt is 
proportionably great. We need 
only apply this principle to the case 
before us, and the conclusion of the 
Apostle follows irresistibly. Under 
the government of God, and by the 
operation of a law which is infinite- 
ly excellent, the sinner is subject- 
ed to a punishment infinitely dread- 
ful. What, then, shall we say of 
the nature of sin? Is it not evil be- 
yond all conception; is it not ex- 
ceeding sinful? Look at one of the 
holy subjects of God’s moral gov- 
ernment. ‘The divine law sways 
every affection of his soul, and eve- 
ry action of his life. By requiring 
him to love God supremely, and his 
neighbour as himself, it secures to 
him the highest felicity of which his 
nature is susceptible. Would you 
learn the evil of sin, imagine it to 
find its way into his bosom. Ina 
moment his character and condition 
are totally changed. God, the ob- 
ject which filled his soul with su- 
preme delight, is now dreaded as 
an enemy; instead of the delightful 
emotion of love for his fellow- 
beings, his bosom is the seat of 
pride, envy, hatred, malice, re- 
venge, and every unholy passion. 
The law of God, which once so 
greatly promoted his happiness, has 
now become the avenger of his 
guilt. It casts upon him a frown 
of holy and righteous indignation; 
it bids him depart accursed from 
the seciety of God and his faithful 
and obedient subjects; and assigns 
him his abode in everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and Fis an- 
els. Sin, then, is exceeding sin- 
ul. It tends directly to the de- 


struction of all that is fair, good, 
and blessed, in the universe of God. 
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It is, therefore, the object of his 
eternal, gL ep and infinite 


displeasure. e is of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and cannot 
look upon iniquity. H. L. 





SONNET BY THE LATE NAWAB 
OF OUDE, ASUF UD DOWLA. 


Translated by Bishop Heber. 


‘In those eyes the tears that glisten as in 
pity for my pain, 

Are they gems, or only dew drops? can 
they, will they long remain? 


Why thy strength of tyrant beauty, thus 
with seeming mirti restrain? 

Better breathe my last before thee, than 
in lingering grief remain! 


To yon planet, fate has given every 
month to wax and wane; 

And—thy world of blushing brightness— 
can it, will it, long remain? 


Health and youth in balmy moistyre on 
thy cheek their seat maintain; 

But—the dew that steeps the rose-bud— 
can it, will it, Jong remain? 


Asuf! why, in mournful numbers, of 
thine absence thus complain? 

Chance had joined us, chance has parted! 
nought on earth can long remain. 


In the world mayst thou be loved! live 
exempt from grief and pain! 


On my lips the breath is fleeting- «can it, 
will it, long remain? | 


ne 


For the Repertory. 


The following Lines were suggested by 
reading the preceding translat ton. 
Jesus, Saviour, friend of sinnei’s! ‘thou 

didst suffer grief and pain! 
Died that I might be forgiven--=can it, 
will it, be in vain? 


Me to woo with tender mercy, tliou, the 
Lamb of God wast slain! 

And thy death so sad and painfal, ‘shall 
it, Lord, have been in vain? 


Shall my heart, so hard, ungrateful, still 
reject thee with disdain? 

Still refuse the blood that bought me?— 
shall that blood be shed in vain? 


Over death and hell, victorious; thot 
didst break the sinner’s chain; 

Purchas’d a redemption for us; made the 
way to Heav’n more plain. 


Break, O Lord, each earthly tie, every 
sinful thought restrain; 

Make me such as thou wouldst have me, 
and in death my soul sustain. 


Bring from earth’s remotest regions, Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free; 


Bring all to know thee, all te love thee, | 


all to dwell in Heav’n with thee. 
L.. 








Review. 


Narrative ofa Journey through the upper 
provinces of India, from Calcutta to 
Bombay, 1824-1825; (with notes upon 
Ceylon,) an account of a Journey to 
Madras and the Southern Provinces, 
1826; and letters written in India. By 
the late Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber, D. 
D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


Few men in modern times have 
occupied a larger share of the pub- 
lic attention, or more deeply inter- 
ested the public sympathy, than 
the late lamented Bishop Heber.— 
Whether we view him asa man of 
splendid genius and cultivated in- 


tellect, or as a self-denying and 
most laborious servant of the cross 
of Christ, he stands almost unrival- 
led and alone. Previously to his 
departure from his native country, 
for the perilous and wast labours of 
a missionary life in Southern Asia, 
he had acquired the highest fame 
both as a poet and as a Christian 
minister. His death seems to have 
been equally deplored by the peo- 
ple among whom he died, and those 
to whom he bid a last adieu in 
his native land. 

This eminent servant of God 
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combined more of the requisites 
for a successful missionary, than 
are often to be found even in the 
most pious and the most cultivated. 
With all the conscientiousness of 
the most spiritually-minded Chris- 
tian, he had none of the morose- 
ness and austerity which so fre- 
quently mark and mar the charac- 
ters of those who, resigning almost 


every worldly advantage, devote 


themselves exclusively to the min- 
a of reconciliation. . 

ith a rare knowledge of human 
nature, he united a _ disposition 
amiable and benevolent in the high- 
est degree. Native prejudice, and 
braminical bigotry, and long cher- 
ished hatred to the European name, 
could not withstand the fascination 
of his gentle, persuasive, winning 
manner. He found his way to all 
hearts. Even the brute animals in 
his service, seem to have cherished 
for their humane master, an un- 
wonted attachment. 

We view this peculiarity of cha- 
racter, as in the highest degree 
subservient to the promotion of 
missionary objects. After humble 
fervent piety, we think nothing 
more necessary to secure success to 
missionary labour, than mild in- 
sinuating manners, and gentle, kind 
treatment. 

How numerous and strongly ri- 
veted are the prejudices to be over- 
come, and how hopeless is the task 
in the hands of those ignorant of 
mankind, bitter in their feelings, 
and repulsive in their deportment! 

Bishop Heber’s journal is pub- 
lished from notes made by himself, 
amid the vicissitudes and. labours 
of his tour, which he did not live 
to revise. There is, however, a 
familiarity, freshness, and ease, 
which might have been sacrificed 
by too formal a correction. We 


feel ourselves to be in his society— 
the companions of his toilseome way 
—and delighted participants of his 
constant enjoyments. 
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The long and monotonous pas- 
sage from England to Calcutta, 
was beguiled of. its tediousness by 
the various labours of a student and 
a Chaplain, and by an intelligent 
and pleased observation of the nu- 
merous occurrences of a protracted 
sea voyage. Alive to every ration- 
al and innocent enjoyment, his ac- 
tive mind could find sources of the 
purest pleasure where all was bar- | 
renness to others. In teaching the 
sailors and in studying and trans- 
lating the Hindoostanee language, 
he penned his time most agreeably 
and profitably. On arriving near 
the coast of Asia, the scene of his 
future labours, the first object that 
presents itself is the Pagoda of Jug- 
gernaut. How deeply must our 
author have felt this token. of the 
benighted state of the poor Hindoos, 
tv whom he was about to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of Christ! 

We are greatly delighted with 
the impartial and unprejudiced 
opinion which our author seems to 
have formed of the natives. On all 
occasions he appears anxious to do 
them justice, and exposes many 
misrepresentations which have been 
fabricated in regard to them. The 
following extract of his earlier ob- 
servations, will justify all that can 
be said in favour of his acute dis- 
cernment, talent for description, 
and unprejudiced judgment. 


**During this day and the next I made 
several fresh observations on the persons 
and manners of the natives, by whom we 
were surrounded. I record them, though 
I may hereafter see reason to distrust in 
some slightdegree theiraccuracy. I had 
observed a thread hung round the necks 
of the fishermen who came first on board, 
and now found that it was an ornament 
worn, in honour of some idol. The caste 
of fishermen does not rank high, though 
fish is considered as. one of the purest 
and most lawful kinds of food. Nothing, 
indeed, seems more generally mistaken 
than the supposed prohibition of animal 
food to the Hindoos. It is not from any 
abstract desire to spare the life of living 
creatures, since fish would be a violation 
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of this principle as well as beef; but from 
other notions of the hallowed or the pol- 
juted nature of particular viands. Thus 
many Brahmins eat both fish and kid.— 
The Rajpoets, besides these, eat mutton, 
venison, or goat’s flesh. Some castes 
may eat any thing but fowls, beef, or 
pork; while pork is with others a favou- 
rite diet, and beef only is prohibited.— 
Intoxicating liquors are forbidden by 
their religion; but this is disregarded by 
great numbers both of high and low caste; 
and intoxication is little less common, as 
I am assured, among the Indians, than 
among Europeans. Nor is it true that 
Hindoos are much more healthy than Eu- 
ropeans. Liver-complaints, and indura- 
tions of the spleen, are very common 
among them, particularly with those -in 
easy circumstances, to which their im- 
mense consumption of ‘Ghee,’ or clarified 
butter, must greatly contribute. To 
cholera morbus they are much more lia- 
ble than the whites, and there are some 
kinds of fever which seem peculiar to the 
native race. 

“The great difference in colour be- 
tween different natives struck me much; 
of the crowd by whom we were sur- 
rounded, some were black as Negroes, 
others merely copper-coloured, and oth- 
ers little darker than the Tunisines whom 
I have scen at Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the 
principal of Bishop’s College, who with 
Mr. Corrie, one of the chaplains in the 
Company’s sefvice, had come down to 
meet me, and who has seen more of In- 
dia than most men, tells me that he can- 
not account for this differenee, which is 
general throughout the country, and eve- 
ry where striking. It is not merely the 
difference of exposure, since this variety 
of tint is visible in the fishermen who are 
naked all alike. Nor does it depend on 
caste, since very high caste Brahmins 
are sometimes black, while Pariahs are 
comparatively fair. It seems, therefore, 
to be an accidental difference, like that 
of light and dark complexions in Europe, 
though where so much of the body is ex- 
posed to sight, it becomes more striking 
here than in our own country. 

**At six o’clock in the evening of Octo- 
ber the 6th, we went on board the yacht, 
which we found a beautiful vessel, with 
large and convenient cabins, fitted up in 
a very elegant and comfortable manner; 
and slept for the first time under musqui- 
to curtains, and on a mattrass of coco-nut 
noir, which though very hard is cool and 
elastic. The greater part of this day was 
occupied in ecclesiastical business, so 


that I had less opportunity for obsetving 
the country and people around us. The 
former improves as we ascend the river, 
and is now populous and highly cultivat- 
ed. On the 7th we left Diamond har- 
bour, a place interesting as being ‘the 
first possession of the East India Compa- 
ny in Bengal; but of bad reputation for 
its unhealthiness, the whole country 
round being swampy. Many ships were 
lying there. I saw no town, except a 
few native huts, some ruinous warehou- 
ses, now neglected and in decay, and an 
ugly brick dingy looking house witha 
flag-staff, belonging to the harbour mage 
ter. There are, however, many tempta- 
tions for seamen among the native huts, 
several of them being spirit housés, 
where a hot unwholesome toddy is sold. 
We proceeded with a light breeze up the 
river, which still presents a considerable 
uniformity of prospect, though of a rich 


er and more pleasing kind than we hac 


seen before. ‘The banks abound witk 
villages, interspersed with rice fields, 
plantations of coco-palms, and groves of 
trees of a considerable height, in colour 
and foliage resembling the elm. We 
have seen one or two Pagodas, dingy 
buildings with one or more high towers, 
like glass-houses. . 

**The Hooghly is still of vast width and 
rapidity. Our ship tacks in it as ina sea, 
and we meet many larger vessels descend- 
ing. One of these was pointed out to 
me as an Arab, of completely European 
built, except that her stern was overload- 
ed with open galleries and verandahs, 
with three very tall masts, and carrying 
more sail than English merchant ships 
generally do. She had apparently a 
good many guns, was crowded with men, 
and had every appearance of serving, as 
occasion required, for piracy as well as 
trafic. Her ‘Rais,’ or master, had a 
loose purple dress on, and her crew I 
thought were of fairer complexions than 
the Hindoos. These last perform their 
evolutions with a great deal ef noise, and 
talk most vociferously: but the Arabs ex- 
celled them in both these particulars. 
They shifted their sails with a clamour as 
if they were going to board an enemy,— 
The old clumsy Arab Dow, mentioned 
by Neibuhr, is now seldom seen; they 
buy many ships from Europeans; they 
build tolerable ones themselves, and even 
their garbs, which still have an elongated 
bow, instead of a bowsprit, are described 
as often very fine vessels and good sail- 
ers. In short, they are gradually becom- 
ing a formidable maritime people, and 
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are n¢ t unlikely to give farther and great- 
er trd/ uble in the Indian Seas to ourselves 
and 0, ther European nations. 

**A) ccidents often happen in this great 
river,, and storms are frequent and vio- 
Ient., The river is now unusually high, 
and i he Brahmins have prophesied that 
it wiill rise fourteen cubits higher, and 
drow -n all Calcutta; they might as well 
have: said all Bengal, since the province 
has scarcely any single eminence so high 
abo ve the river. Wenever we see the 
ber.ks a few feet higher than usual, we 
are: told it is the dam of a ‘tank,’ or large 
att ificial pond. The country is evident- 
ly most fertile and populous, and the 
whole prospect of river and ‘shore is ex- 
tremely animated and interesting. The 
wessel in which we are, is commanded by 

re of the senior pilots of the Company’s 

rvice, who, with his mate, are the on- 
Europeans on board; the crew, forty 
number, are Mohammedans, middle 
zed, active and vigorous, though slen- 
er. Their uniform is merely a white 
turban, of a singularly flat shape, a white 
shirt aril trowsers, with a shawl wrapped 
pound their hips. I was amused to-day 
by seeing them preparing and eating 
their dinner, seated in circles on the 
deck, with an immense dish of rice, and 
a little sauce-boat of currie weli seasoned 
with garlic, set between every three or 
four men; the quantity which they eat-is 
very great, and completely disproves the 
common opinion that rice is a nourishing 
food. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that a fourth part of the bulk of potatoes 
would satisfy the hunger of the most re- 
bust and laborious. Potatoes are becom- 
ing gradually abundant in Bengal; at first 
they were here, as elsewhere, unpopular. 
Now they are much liked, and are spok- 
en of as the best thing which the coun- 
try has ever received from its European 
masters. At dinner these people sit, not 
like the Turks, but with the knees drawn 
up like monkeys.”—Vol. I. pp. 45-47. 


As our readers may be anxious 
to learn the impression which Cal- 
cutta made upon the Bishop on his 
first arrival at that scene of Indo- 
British luxury and magnificence, 
we shall take the liberty of insert- 
ing a long extract from the journal. 


October 11.—In the morning as the day 
broke, (before which time is the usual 
hour of rising in India,) we were much 


struck by the singular spectacle before 
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us, Besides the usual apparatus of a 
place of arms, the walks, roofs, and ram- 
parts, swarmed with gigantic birds, the 
‘hurgila,’ from ‘hur,’ a bone, and ‘gilana,’ 
to swallow, larger than the largest tur- 
key, and twice as tall as the heron, which 
in some respects they much resemble, ~ 
except that they havea large blue and 
red pouch under the lower bill, in which 
we are told they keep such food as they 
cannot eat at the moment.* These birds 
share with the jackalls, who enter the 
fort through the drains, the post of scas 
venger, but unlike them, instead of fly- 
ing mankind and daylight, lounge about 
with perfect fearlessness all day long, 
and almost jostle us from our paths. We 
walked some time round the square, and 
were amused to see our little girl, walk- 
ing with her nurse, in great delight at 
the animals round her, but rather encum- 
bered with the number of servants who 
had attached themselves to her. For her 
especial service, a bearer, a khitmutgar, 
a hurkaru, and a cook. were appointed, 
and there were, besides the two former, 
one of the silver sticks with her, and 
another bearer with a monstrous umbrel- 
la on a long bamboo pole, which he held 
over her head in the manner represented 
on Chinese screens;—my wife soon re- 
duced her nursery establishment,—but 
we afterwards found that it is the custom 
in Calcutta to go to great expense in the 
equipage of children. 

**A lady told us she had seen a little 
boy of six years old paraded ina pony 
phaeton and pair, with his ‘Ayah,’ or 
nurse, coachman, ‘Chattah-burdar,’ or 
umbrella-bearer, a saees on each side, 
and another behind, leading a third pony, 
splendidly caparisoned, not in case the 
young Sahib should choose to ride, he 
was too young for that,—but as the saees 
himself expressed it, ‘for the look of the 
thing.’ This, however, rather belongs. 
to old times, when, as a gentleman as- 
sured me, he had himself heard at the 
dinner party of one of the Company’s 


* «Tt has since been ascertained by dis- 
section, that this pouch has no connec- 
tion with the stomach,—but has a very 
small tube opening into the nostril,— 
through which it is supposed air is ad- 
mitted to enable the bird to breathe 
when the orifice of the throat is closed 
by any large substance, which it at- 
tempts, for some time in vain to swallow. 
At such time the pouch is in this way in- 
flated with air, and respiration goes on 
uninpeded.—[£d.” 
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civil servants, a herald proclaiming aloud 
all the great man’s titles; and when a 
palankeen with the silk, brocade, and 
gilding which then adorned it, frequent- 
ly cost 3000* rupees; at present people 
are poorer and wiser. 

**The approach to the city from the 
fort is striking;—we crossed a large green 
plain, having on the left the Hooghly, 
with its forests of masts and sails seen 
through the stems of a double row of 
trees. On the mgbt-hand is the district 
called Chowringhcee, lately a mere scat- 
tered suburb, but now almost as closely 
built as, and very little less extensive 
than, Calcutta. In front was the espla- 
nada, containing the Town Hall, the 
Government House, and many handsome 
private dwellings,—the whole so like 
some parts of Petersburgh, that it was 
hardly possible for me to fancy myself 
any where else. No native dwellings 
are visible from this quarter, except one 
extensive but ruinous bazar, which oc- 
cupies the angle where Calcutta and 
Chowringhee join. Behind the esplana- 
da, however, are only Tank-square, and 
some other streets occupied by Euro- 
peans,—the Durrumtollah and Cossitol- 
Jah are pretty equally divided between 
the different nations; and all the west of 
Calcutta is a vast town, composed of nar- 
row crooked streets, brick bazars, bam- 
boo huts, and here and there the immense 
convent-like mansion of some of the 
more wealthy *Baboos’ (the name of the 
native Hindoo gentleman, answering to 
our Esquire) or Indian merchants and 
bankers. The Tewn-hall has no other 
merit than size, but the Government- 
house has narrowly missed being a noble 
structure; it consists of two semicircular 
galleries, placed back to back, uniting 
in the centre in a large hall, and connect- 
ing four splendid suites of apartments.— 
Its columns are, however, in a_ paltry 
style, and instead of having, as it might 
have had, two noble stories and a base- 
ment, it has three stories, all too low, 
and is too much pierced with windows 
on every side. 1 was here introduced to 
Lord Amherst; and afterwards went to 
the Cathedral, where I was installed.— 
This is a very pretty building, all but the 
spire, which is short and clumsy. The 
whole composition, indeed, cf the 
Church, is full of architectural blunders, 
but still it is in other respects handsome. 


* “The highest price of an English 
built palankeen in the present day, is 
300 rupees.—[ Ed. 

New Series, Vou. I..... No. 








The inside is elegant, paved with marble, 
and furnished with very large and hand- 
some glass chandeliers, the gift of Mr. 
M‘Clintoch, with a light pulpit, with 
chairs on one side of the chancel for the 
Governor-General and his family, and on 
the other for the bishop and archdeacon. 
We dined to-day at the Government- 
house; to a stranger the appearance of 
the bearded and turbaned waiters is strik- 
ing. 

**October 12.—This was Sunday. I 
preached, and we had a good congrega- 
tion. 

“October 13.—We drive out twice a 
day on the course; {am much disappoint- 
ed as to the splendour of the equipages, 
of which I had heard so much in Eng- 
land; the horses are most of them both 
small and poor, while the dirty white 
dresses and bare limbs of their attendants, 
have to an unaccustomed eye an appear- 
ance of any thing but wealth and luxury. 
Calcutta stands on an almost perfect level 
of alluvial and marshy ground, which a 
century ago was covered with jungle and 
stagnant pools, and which still almost 
every where betrays its unsoundness by 
the cracks conspicuous in the best hou- 
ses. ‘othe East, at a distance of four 
miles and a half, isa large but shallow 
lagoon of salt water, being the termina- 
tion oi the Sunderbunds, from which a 
canal is cut pretty nearly to the town, 
and towards which all the drainings of 
the city flow, what little difference of 
level there is being in favour of the banks 
of the river. Between the salt lake and 
the city, the space is filled by gardens, 
fruit trees, and the dwelling: of the na- 
tives, some of them of considerable size, 
but mostly wretched huts, all clustered 
in irregular groupes round large square 
tanks, and connected by narrow, winding, 
unpaved streets and lanes, amid tufts of 
bamboos, coco-trees, and plantains, pic- 
turesque and striking to the sight, but 
extremely offensive to tie smell, from 
the quantity of putrid water, the fumes 
of wood smoke, coco-nut o:l, and above 
all the ghee, which is to the Hindov his 
principal luxury. Few Europeans live 
here, and those few, such as the Mission- 
aries employed by the Church Missiona- 
ry Society in Mirzapoor, are said to suf- 
fer greatly from the climate. Even my 
Sircar, though a native, in speaking of 
the ne.gabouring district of Dhee Intally, 
said that te himself never went near the 
‘bad water’ which flows up from the salt 
water lake, without sickness and head- 
ache. 


8.—-47 
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<‘To the south, a branch of the Hoogh- 
ly flows also into the Sunderbunds. It 
is called, by Europeans, Tolly’s Nullah, 
but the natives regard it as the true Gun- 
ga, the wide stream being, as they pre- 
tend, the work of human and impious 
hands, at some early period of their his- 
tory. In consequence no person worships 
the river between Kidde:poor and the 
sea, while this comparatively insign:ficant 
ditch enjoys all the same divine honours 
whic the Ganges and the Hooghly en- 
joy during the earlier parts of their 
course. The banks of the Tolly’s Nul- 
Jah are covered by two large and near- 
ly contiguous villages, Kidderpoor and 
Allypoor, as well as by several consider- 
able European houses, and are said to 
be remarkably dry and wholesome. To 
the north is a vast extent of fertile coun- 
try, divided into rice-fields, orchards and 
gardens, covered with a thick shade of 

“ fruit trees, and swarming with an innu- 
merable population, occupying the large 
suburbs of Cossipoor, Chitpoor, &c.— 
This tract resembles in general appear- 
ance the eastern suburb, but is drier, 
healthier, and more open; through it lie 
the two great roads to Dum Dum and 
Barrackpoor. Westward flows the 
Hooghly, at least twice as broad as the 
Thames below London bridge,—covered 
with large ships and craft of all kinds, 
and offering on its farther bank the pros- 
pect of another considerable suburb, that 
of Howrah, chiefly inhabited by ship- 
builders, but with some pretty villas in- 
terspersed. The road which borders 
Calcutta and Chowringhee, is called, 
whimsically enough, ‘the circular road,’ 
and runs along nearly the same line which 
was once occupied by a wide ditch and 
earthen fortification, raised on occasion 
of the Maharatta war. This is the boun- 
dary of the liberties of Calcutta, and of 
the English law. All offences committed 
wit!.in this line are tried by the ‘Sudder 
Adawlut,’ or Supreme Court of Justice; 
—these beyond fall, in the first instance, 
within the cognizance of the local magis- 
tracy, and in case of appeal are deter- 
mined by the ‘Sudder Dewannee,’ or 
Court of the People in Chowringhee, 
whose proceedings are guided by the 
Koran and the laws of Menu. 

‘*From the north-west angle of the fort 
of the city, along the banks of the 
Hooghly, is a walk of pounded brick, 
covered with sand, the usual material of 
the roads and streets in and near Calcut- 
ta, with a row of trees on each side, and 
about its centre a flight of steps to de- 
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scend to the river, which in the morning 
a little after sunrise, are generally crowd- 
ed with persons, washing themselves and 
performing their devotions, of which, in- 
deed, ablution is an essential and leading 
part. The rest consists, in general, in 
repeatedly touching the forehead and 
cheeks with white, red, or yellow earth, 
and exclamations of Ram! Ram! There 
are some Brahmins, however, always a- 
bout this time seated on the bank under 
the trees, who keep counting their beads, 
turning over the leaves of their banana- 
leaf books, and muttering their prayers 
with considerable seeming devotion, and 
for a long time together. These are 
sGooroos,’ or religious teachers, and seem 
considerably respected. Children and 
young personsare seen continually kneel- 
ing down to them, and making them lit- 
tle offerings, but the wealthier Hindoos 
seldom stop their palankeens for such a 
purpose. Where the esplanade walk 
joins Calcutta, avery handsome quay is 
continued along the side of the river; re- 
sembling in every thing but the durabili- 
ty of material, the quays of Petersburgh. 
It is unhappily of brick instead of granite, 
and is as yet unfinished, but many houses 
and public buildings are rising on it, and 
it bids fair to be a very great additional 
ornament and convenience to Calcutta. 
Vessels of all descriptions, to the burden 
of 600 tons, may lie almost close up to 
this quay, and there is always a crowd of 
ships and barks, as well asa very inter- 
esting assemblage of strangers of all sorts 
and nations to be seen. Of these, per- 
haps the Arabs, who are numerous, are 
the most striking, from their comparative 
fairness, their fine bony and muscular 
figures, their noble countenances and 
picturesque dress. That of a wealthy 
Arab ‘Nacoda,’ or captain, is pretty much 
what may be seen in Niebuhr’s Travels, 
as that of an emir of Yemen. They are 
said to be extremely intelligent, bold, 
and active, but very dirty in their ships, 
and excessively vain and insolent when- 
ever they have the opportunity of being 
so with impunity. 

**The crowd on this quay, and in every 
part of Calcutta, is great. No fighting, 
however, is visible, though we hear a 
great deal of scolding. A Hindoo hard- 
ly ever strikes an equal, however severe- 
ly he may be provoked. The Arabs, as 
well as the Portuguese, are less patient, 
and at night, frays and even murders in 
the streets are of no unfrequent occur- 
rence, chiefly, however, among the two 
descriptions of persons whom I have 
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aamed. There are among the Hindoos 
very frequent instances of murder, but of 
a more cowardly and premeditated kind. 
They are cases chiefly of women murder- 
ed from jealousy, and children for the 
sake of the silver ornaments with which 
their parents are fond of decorating them. 
Out of thirty-six cases of murder report- 
ed in the province of Bengal, during the 
short space of, I believe, three months, 
seventeen were of children under these 
eircumstances. 

“Though no slavery legally exists in 
the British territories at this moment, yet 
the terms and gestures used by servants 
to their superiors, all imply that such a 
distinction was, at no distant date, very 
common. ‘I am thy slave,’—‘Thy slave 
hath no knowledge,’ are continually used 
as expressions of submission and of igno- 
rance. In general, however, I do not 
think that the Bengalee servants are 
more submissive or respectful to their 
masters than those of Eurupe. The hab- 
it of appearing with bare feet in the 
house, the manner of addressing their 
superiors by joining the hands as in the 
attitude of prayer, at first give them 
such an appearance. But these are in 
fact nothing more than taking off the 
hat, or bowing, in England; and the per- 
son who acts thus, is as likely to speak 
saucily, or neglect our orders, as any 
English footman or groom. Some of 
their expressions, indeed, are often mis- 
understood by new comers as uncivil, 
when nothing less than incivility is in- 
tended. If you bid a man order break- 
fast, he will answer, ‘Have I not ordered 
it?’ or, ‘Is it not already coming?’’ merely 
meaning to express his own alacrity in 
obeying you. They are, on the whole, 
intelligent, and are very attentive to sup- 
ply your wishes, even half, or not at all 
expressed. Masters seldom furnish any 
liveries, except turbans or girdles, which 
are of some distinctive colour and lace; 
the rest of the servant’s dress is the cot- 
ton shirt, caftan, and trowsers of the 
country, and they are by no means exact 
as to its cleanliness. The servants of 
the governor-general have very hand- 
some scarlet and gold caftans.” 

Vol. I. pp. 55-60. 


The following remarks will show 
the truly Christian feeling with 
which Bishop Heber regarded even 
the most guilty of these benighted 
people. 


“Capital punishments are described as 
far from frequent, and appear to be in- 
flicted for murder only; for smaller 
crimes, offenders are sentenced to hard 
labour, and are seen at work in the pub- 
lic roads, and about the barracks, in 
groupes more or less numerous, each 
man with fetters on his legs, and watch- 
ed by police-men, or sepoys. These 
poor creatures, whatever their original 
crimes may have been, are probably still 
more hardened by a punishment which 
thus daily, and for a length of time to- 
gether, exposes them in a degraded and 
abject condition, to the eyes of men. I 
never saw countenances so ferocious and 
desperate as many of them offer, and 
which are the more remarkable as being 
contrasted with the calmness and almost 
feminine mildness which generally cha- 
racterizes the Indian expression of fea- 
tures. What indeed can be expected in 
men who have neither the consolations of 
christianity, nor the pity of their brethren, 
—who are without hope in this world, 
and have no just idea of any world but 
thie ”’—Vol. 1. p. 61. 


The tour of the Bishop was so 
extensive, and his journal conse- 
quently swelled to such dimensions, 
that we cannot give even an abstract 
of its contents in the space allotted 
us. We, therefore, call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the work it- 
self, in order that they may be in- 
duced to peruse it for themselves, 
and shall endeavour to give such 
further specimens as may convince 
them that the labour of perusal will 
be abundantly rewarded. We can- 
not even furnish an outline of tra- 
vels so extended, labours so vast 
and numerous, and observations so 
rich and various, as those of this 
most assiduous and _ indefatigable 
servant of Christ. Calcutta and its 
environs, public institutions, the 
history, character. and present con- 
dition of its inhabitants, having. 
received a due share of attention, 
we must prepare ourselves for one 
of the most laborious tours ever un- 
dertaken by man. From Calcutta 
to Dacca, and thence to Allehabad,- 
his tour was prosecuted in a pin- 
nace or smaller boat, up the Gap- 
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es and iis branches. From Alle- 
habad to Almorah, the northern- 
most point of his expedition, he 
employed elephants and mountain 
ponies, which lastanimal!ls were the 
only ones that could be used in 
traversing some of the precipitous 
mountaius and roaring torrents 
which crossed his line of march.— 
From Almorah to Surat, on the gulf 
of Cambay, by the way of Delhi, 
Agra, and Ajmeer, he travelled by 
land, chiefly on horse-back and up- 
on the elephant. From Surat he 
sailed to Bombay, thence to Cey- 
lon; from which place he embarked 
for Calcutta, after having under- 
gone the severest labours and the 
most incredible hardships and pe- 
rils. He again leaves his home and 
family, for which he expresses the 
warmest attachment, to labour in 
the southern part of the Peninsula 
of Hindostan; arrives at Madras, 
and visits Sadras, Tanjore, and 
Trichinopoly, and at the last meo- 
tioned place, is suddenly removed 
in the midst of his labours. 

To his journal is appended a 
large number of his most imterest- 
ing letters to his European corres- 
poatents, which greatly enhance 
the value and increase the charm of 
the book. This meagre and imper- 
fect sketch can convey no idea of 
the rich and almost inexhaustible 
fund of information and pleasure to 
be found in the Bishop’s journal. — 
We shall fulfil our promise of far- 
nishing such specimens as we think 
will justify the favourable opinion 
we have expressed, and induce our 
readers to resort to the entire work 
for further gratification. 

The following extract is from the 
journal written at Dacca. 


“In the evening I consecrated the bu- 
rial ground; a wild and dismal place, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, with an old 
Moorish gate-way, at the distance of 
about a mile from the now inhabited part 
of the city, but surrounded with a wil- 
derness of ruins and jungle. It is, how- 
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ever, large and well adapted for its pur- 
pose, containing but few tombs, and 
those mostly of old dates, erected during 
the days of Dacca’s commercial prospe- 
rity, and while the number of European 
residents was more considerable than it 
is at present. One was pointed out to 
me, over the remains of a Mr. Paget, 
Chaplain to the Company in July, 1724. 
I then little thought or feared how 
strangely the centenary anniversary of 
his interment would be kept up! Some 
of the tombs are very handsome; one 
more particularly, resembling the build- 
ings raised over the graves of Mussulman 
saints, has a high octagon gothic tower, 
with a copula in the same style, and 
eight windows with elaborate tracery.— 
Within are three slabs over as many bo- 
dies, and the old Durwan of the burial 
ground ‘said, it was the tomb of a certain 
‘Columbo ~ahib, Company ka nuokur,’ 
Mr Columbo, servant to the company; 
who he can have been, I know not; his 
name does not sound like an English- 
man’s, but as there is no inscription, the 
beadle’s word is the only accessible au- 
thority. Another tomb is over a Chi- 
nese convert to Christianity and Protes- 
tantism, who seems to have resided here 
about 100 yearsago. The remainder 
are of various, but not very remote date, 
in the usual Anglo-indian style of obel- 
isk or pyramid, but all overgrown with 
ivy and the destructive peepul tree.— 
Some fine elephants, with their mohouts, 
were browzing' on the trees and bushes 
round the wall, and amid the neighbour- 
ing ruins Indian cattle occupied the lit- 
tle grassy glades which intersected what 
would else have been a trackless forest, 
and the whole had so wild and character- 
istic an appearance, that | regretted that 
1 had no time to make a drawing 

“One evening I drove with Mr. Master 
to see the prisons. ‘The first we visited 
was a place of confinement for the in- 
sane, which the humanity of Government 
provides in every district. There were 
altogether a considerable number, the 
curable and incurable, the male and fe- 
male, separated in distinct wards, under 
the care of the surgeon of the station and 
several native doctors. The place was 
airy, well suited to the climate, and the 
prisoners seemed well treated, though 
when I praised their cleanliness, Mr. 
Master observed, that he feared they 
knew we were coming The patients, 
however, when asked if they had any 
complaints, only urged (which some of 
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them did very fluently) that they were 
unjustly confined, and could prove them- 
selves either to have been never mad, 
or now to be quite recovered. ‘Two on- 
ly seemed dangerous, and were kept in 
smal! grated cells, though several had 
light handcuffs on. One of these talked 
incessantly with violent gesticulations, 
menacing his keepers through his bars; 
the other was a gloomy and sullen 
wretch, stretched out on his mat, but 
now and then uttering a few low words, 
which Mr. Master said were bitter curses. 
The first was a Brahmin schoolmaster, 
and had murdered his brother; the se- 
cond was in a decent rank of society, 
and had repeatedly attempted the lives 
of his wife and children. Melancholy 
or mere fatuity seemed the most gener- 
al characters which the disease assumed. 
Mad persons may be sent hither by their 
friends, on payment of a small sum, or, 
if poor, by the ‘Daroga’ of each ‘pergun- 
nah,’ (the superintendent of a district,) 
whose duty it is to apprehend and send 
to the district asylum, any dangerous or 
disgusting object of this kind who may 
be at large. 

“The prison was very well arranged, 
with roomy wards, dry and airy apart- 
ments, and permission given once a day 
to all the prisoners to go out on a large 
plain, within a low outer wall, to dress 
their victuals. This indulgence indeed, 
joined to the lowness of even the main 
wall, makes it necessary to keep them 
all in irons, but that is, in this climate, 
a far less evil than a closer confinement, 
or the increased interruption of the fresh 
air. The prisoners complained loudly 
that their allowances were not sufficient. 
Mr. Master told me that the present 
dearth of rice made them, indeed, far 
less than they used to be, but that the 
original scale was too high, and more 
than a man could earn by labour. Some 
Burmans were here, and the only per- 
sons not handcuffed (excent the debt- 
ors). They had been taken in the Com- 
pany’s territory, not in arms, but unable 
to give any good account of themselves, 
and therefore supposed to be spies — 
They seemed, however, poorsimple pea- 
sants, and Mr. Mastersaid, he had recom- 
mended Governmnet to discharge them 
since in truth, there had always 
been a little smuggling trade on the 
Munnipoor frontier for salt and ivory, 
and these men, he verily believed, had 
no further or more sinister views. They 
were middle-sized, well made men, in 


complexion and countenance half-way 
between the Indian and Chinese, anda 
good deal tattooed. The debtors were 
numerous and very miserable objects.— 
So long as they continue here, their 
creditors are bound to make them the 
same allowance as Government makes 
to the criminals, but a Hindoo creditor, 
though murmuring grievously at this ex- 
pense, is generally (Mr. Master said, and 
Dr. Carey had said the same thing be- 
fore) intensely cruel, and prefers the 
gratification of revenge, even to that of 
avarice. Several of the debtors here 
were very old men, and some had been 
kept many years in prison. 

“Another evening I went in a beauti- 
ful boat of Mr. Mitford’s to the ‘Pagla 
Pwll,’ or Mad Bridge, a ruin four miles 
below Dacca, Itis a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of the richest Tudor gothic, but I 
know not whether it is strictly to be 
called an Asiatic building, for the boat- 
men said the tradition is, that it was 
built by a Frenchman. There is a very 
fine and accurate engraving of it in Sir 
Charles D’Oyley’s ‘Ruins of Dacca’ 

“J had two visits during the week 
from the Armenian Archbishop of Ec- 
miazin, (near what thev call Mount 
Ararat,) who, attended by one of the 
suffragans of the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
is making a visitation of all the different 
churches of their communion, in Persia 
and India. The Archbishop has every 
appearance ofa mild, respectable, intel- 
ligent man; and he of Jerusalem, seems 
a shrewd fellow. 1 was anxious to be 
civil to them both, but they only spoke 
Turkish and their own tongue.  For- 
tunately one of their Dacca congrega- 
tion could officiate as interpreter, and 
then we got on famously, by the help of 
my Russian acquaintance and recollec- 
tions. ‘They were both well acquainted 
with Georgia, and Abraham, of Jerusa- 
lem, had been at Mosdok, Nakitchevan, 
Kalomna, and Mosco. I was able to do 
them some trifling services, and we 
parted with mutual good wishes. 

July 20. “I went to pay my farewell 
visit to the Nawab, who had been really 
more than civil. Almost every day dur- 
ing the last week, he had sent baskets 
of fruit, dressed dishes and pastry, some 
(which is a conimon castern compliment) 
for my own dinner, others with a special 
recommendation for my sick friend. All 
the return I could make, and it was one 
which | heartily pray God in his good- 
ness may make useful, was the present 
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of my Hindoostanee prayer-book, which 
being splendidly bound, and containing 
muc}) which a Mussulman would not dis- 
like, I cast “like bread on the waters,” 
though | fearon a stormy sea, and one 
turbid with gross indulgences and pre- 
judices. Peor old man! 1 should re- 
joice to learn that he had sometimes 
Jooked into its pages. ‘This he volun- 
tarily promised to do in his last visit, and 
as we were alone, we had a good deal of 
talk about politics and other things, in 
the course of which he desired 1! would 
sometimes write to him. He then said, 
“| am not going to offer you a valuable 
present, but only trifles which are here 
eommon, but which in Europe would be 
euriosities. This muslin | do hope you 
will offer in my name to your lady, and 
instead of your present stick, now that 
you are lame, (I had not quite recover- 
ed ihe effects of the sun on my legs,) 
that you will walk with my cane.” Of 
the former | am no judge, the latter is 
very pretty, of a solid piece of ivory, 
beautifully carved. It is too fine for me 
to walk with, but I shall always value it. 
I was received and dismissed on this, as 
on the former occasion, with presented 
arms. 


“I went from the palace to the house 
of Meer Israf Ali, the chief Mussulman 
gentleman in this district- He is said 
by Mr. Master to have been both extra- 
vagant and unfortunate, and therefore 
to be now a good deal encumbered But 
his landed property still amounts to a- 
bove 300,000 begahs, and his family is 
one of the best (as a private family) in 
India. He was himself absent at one of 
his other houses. But his two eldest 
sons had been very civil, and had ex- 
pressed a hope that I would return their 
visit. Besides which, I was not syrry to 
see the inside of this sort of building.— 
Meer Israf Ali’s house is built round a 
court-yard, and looks very much like a 
dismantled convent, occupied by a corps 
of hlans. ‘There are abundance of fine 
horses, crowds of shabby looking ser- 
vants, in showy but neglected liveries, 
and on the whole a singular mixture of 
finery and carelessness. The two young 
men, and a relation, as they said he was, 
who seemed to act as their preceptor 
and as their father’s man of business, re- 
ceived me with some surprise, and were 
in truth marvellously dirty, and unfit to 
see company. They were, however, 
apparently flattered and pleased, and 
showed their good manners in offering 
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no apologies, but leading me up a very 
mean stair case into their usual sitting 
rooms, which were. both better in them- 
selves, and far better furnished than E 
expected from the appearance of things 
below. After the few first compliments, 
I had recourse to Abdullah’s interpreta- 
tion, and they talked very naturally and 
rather volubly about the fine sport their 
father would show me the next time I 
came into the country, he having noble 
covers for tigers, leopards, and even 
wild elephants At last out came a w.sh 
for silver sticks! Their father, they said, 
was not in the habit of asking favours 
from Government, but it was a shame 
that the baboos of Calcutta should obtain 
badges of nobility, while true Seyuds, 
descendants of the prophets, whose an- 
cestors had never known what trade 
was, but had won with their swords 
from the idolaters the lands for which 
they now paid taxes to the Company, 
should be overlooked. I could promise 
them no help here, and reminded them 
that an old family was always respected, 
whether it had silver sticks or no, and 
that an upstart was only laughed at for 
decorations which deceived nobody.— 
‘Yes,’ said the younger, ‘but our ances- 
tors used to have silver sticks, and we 
have got them in the house at this day.” 
I said if they could prove that, I thought 
that Government would be favourable 
to their request, but advised them to 
consult Mr. Master, who was their fath- 
er’s intimate friend. We then parted, 
after their bringing pawn and rose water 
in a very antique and elegantly carved 
bottle, which might really have belong- 
ed to these days when their ancestors 
smote the idolaters. Mr Master after- 
wards said, that if the Meer himself had 
been at home, I never should have been 
plagued with such topics; that he was a 
thorough gentleman, and a proud one, 
who wished for the silver sticks, but 
would never have asked the interest of 
a stranger. The young men called af- 
terwards to see me to my boat, and 
brought me some toys for my children, 
and a travelling cap often worn by Mus- 
sulmans in this district.” 
Vol. L. pp. 150-154, 


The following is taken from the 
journal of the tour from Furreedpoor 
to Boglipoor. 


“We had a noble breeze, and went 


on rapidly, all sail spread, when all at 
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once, to my great surprise, the Serang 
brought up the pinnace so suddenly, 
that he almost laid her on her beam- 
ends, and the water flowed in at her lee 
cabin windows; a very little more wind, 
and she would have turned quite over. 
On running out tolearn the reason of 
this maneuvre, [ found Mohammed pale, 
Abdullah scolding, and the crew endea- 
vouring, with more haste than good 
speed, to get in the top and top-gallant 
sails. [t appeared that the steersman 
had seen a shoal right a-head, and so 
close under her bows, that even the ra- 
pid bringing-up of the boat’s head was 
barely sufficient to avoid it ‘the fact 
is, however, that such mud.-banks as are 
usually met with here, would have been 
less dangerous with our flat bo tom, than 
the expedient which they put in prac- 
tice. However, | ordered two men for- 
ward with long bamboos, to sound wher- 
ever there appeared suspicion in future; 
and exhorted them, when they found 
occasion to bring up so suddenly again, 
always to let the sails go at the same 
time 

“The river is here, I should think, from 
four to five miles wide. We advanced 
up it with our fine breeze at a great 
rate, till nearly seven, when we brought 
to in a swampy and inconvenient spot, 
immediately opposite Jaffiergunge, be- 
ing very nearly the same place where, 
with poor Stowe, I had crossed the ri- 
vera month before. It now swarmed 
with fishing boats, but offered vessels of 
no other description. Many nullahs 
branch out of the main stream in every 
direction. I found to-day that these 
people do not apply the name of Gunga 
at all to this stream, but call it **Pudda.” 
My ignorance of this fact used to per 
plex me exceedingly, both in asking 
questions and receiving answers. ‘They 
know no Gunga but the Hooghly; and 
the Burra Gunga, (Great Ganges,) by 
which [ tried to explain myself, was al- 
ways mistaken by Mohammed for the 
“Boori-gonga,” a comparatively insig- 
nificant stream near Dacca. 

“[ forgot to mention in their proper 
places the things which I saw while at 
Furreedpoor. One was a specimen of 
the native fox, running near Mr. War- 
ner’s house, and so little afraid that one 
might almost have laid hold of him. He 
was a beautiful little animal, not much 
larger than a hare, of a more silky fir and 
squirrel-like tail, than the English reyn- 
ard, and is rather serviceable than oth- 


erwise, inasmuch as though he some- 
times catches small birds, his chief food 
is of field-mice and white ants. Another 
circumstance was, that my boat was vis- 
ited by a blind beggar, (a young coun- 
tryman,) with his wife, a fine young wo- 
man, her features not very delicate, but 
her person remarkably well made, and 
the tallest female whom I have seen in 
India. 1 gave them alms, and when she 
thurst out her hand to receive them, she 
displayed massive silver bracelets, worth 
1 should think, at least 25 or 30 shillings. 
Yet these were beggars; and to judge 
from their scanty and wretched clothing 
in all other respects, I doubt not objects 
of pity. But for this poor woman to sell 
her bracelets, was a thing which proba- 
bly never would occur to her as possi- 
ble, except under urgent and hopeless 
hunger. She had also rings on her 
ankies, which, indeed, drew my atten- 
tion to her sex, for her height made me 
at first suppose her to be a young man, 
and her dress, which was a coarse sacks 
cluth mantle, might have belonged 
either to male or female. Her manner 
was extremely modest; she never let go 
her husband’s hand, and was evidently 
annoved by the sort of notice she attract- 
ed from the boatmen and my servants. 
The old blind man led by a little boy, 
whom we saw on the Chundnah, made 
his appearance also at Furreedpoor, a 
proof of his wandering habits. The ex- 
istence of these beggars, as it implies 
that they obtain some relief, may seem 
to exculpate the mass of Hindoos from 
the charge of general inhumanity and 
selfishness, so often brought against 
them. At the samestime, in a country 
where there is no legal provision for dis- 
tress, it is almost needless to observe, 
that in cases of blindness, leprosy, lame- 
ness, and helpless old age, to give to 
beggars as we have the means, is an ob- 
ligation of justice as well as charity. 
“July 29.—Our course the early part 
of to-day was chicfly along the north- 
east bank, and in part through a succes- 
sion of ‘aits,’ beds of reeds, and over- 
flowed ground cultivated with rice.— 
The weather pleasant, and not very dif- 
ferent from an English summer day. In- 
deed, I have as vet seen nothing to make 
me lose the opinion that the rains in In- 
dia are by no means an unpleasant sea- 
son Several circumstances remind me 
painfully of poor Stowe. At about half 
past nine we passed what he and I had, 
in our previous passage, taken for a 
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clump of tall trees; but which, now that 
J saw it nearer, appeared to be a single 
but very majestic banian- I looked in 
vain for the islet where we passed our 
evening, (his last evening of health and 
high spirits,) and where he waded after 
the wild ducks into the marsh, which so 
unhappily affected him. The increasing 
flood had now covered it; but L recog- 
nised the village where we passed our 
first night in what we called, in merri- 
ment, “india beyond the Ganges;” where 
we saw the dwarf, and the “lodge in the 
garden of cucumbers;’’ while, standing 
out a little, to avail ourselves of the 
wind in the next reach, we grounded on 
a part of the same line of marshy islets 
which we had traversed on foot a few 
weeks before. I could not help feeling 
that now | had nobody to compare my 
impressions with; none whose attention 
I might call to singular or impressive 
objects,—that [ was, indeed, a lonely 
wanderer! Such thoughts are, how- 
ever, useless, and perhaps they are 
hardly innocent; with a great object be- 
fore me, with Providence for my guide, 
and with the power of a constant corres- 
pondence with a beloved wife, Lhave no 
right to regard myself as solitary or for- 
saken But having nobody to talk to 
will probably swell the size of my jour- 
nal. 

“The country improved very much in 
the course of the morning, and the num- 
ber of fishing boats was really extraordi- 
nary; most of them had their sails spread 
between two bamboos, one on each gun- 
wale, as common in the South Seas; and 
the groupes, both of boats and fisher- 
men, skimming past the beautifully 
wooded bank, afforded subjects for 
painting, such as | should have delight- 
ed, had I possessed the necessary talcat, 
to transfer to paper 


“About half past one, and when we | 


were not far from the stream which di- 
verges from the Pudda, between Puina 
and Radanugger. Mohammed, in exces- 
sive carelessness or ignorance, contriv- 
ed to lose his way, by going directly 
north, round a large island in the middle 
of the river, and consequently in a chan- 
nel leading back again towards Jafficr- 
gunge. We soon found that we had the 
stream with, instead of against us, and 
asking sume fishermen, learned the mis- 
take. We had scarcely, | think, gone 


a mile wrong, when we attempted to re- 
turn; but having both wind and stream 
against us, and very bad towing ground, 
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it took up the whole afternoon, till past 
six, to get out of the scrape again, and 
to moor in the main stream, by some 
marshy ground, so completely drenched 
with water, that my bearers were unable 
to find a place to dress their victuals — 
This loss of half a day’s fine wind was 
excessively provoking The delay, how- 
ever, gave time for the servants’ boats to 
join us, which must else have been com- 
pletely distanced. We passed, this eve- 
ning, the first crocodile Lhave seen. It 
was swimming leisurely, pretty close to 
our boat, but I could distinguish little 
but what looked like a heavy log of 
wood, drifting down the stream. the 
peonle, however, called out, “« comer! 
Coomer !” and my servants, being Cal- 
cutta people, seemed interested and cu- 
rious to see it. Abdullah said it was ra- 
ther a large one, but that I should see 
enough to tire me by the time we got to 
Rajmahal. 

“After all, our progress during this half 
day, was not inconsiderable; and I began 
to entertain better hopes of a timely ar- 
rival in the Upper Provinces than 1 had 
fur some days ventured to cherish. 

“July 30.—We still suffered this 
morning from Mohammed’s ignorance, 
which had completely embayed us in the 
cnrve of the northern shore, so that to 
get round the point between us and the 
Pulna reach occupied nearly half a day’s 
grievous labour, up to their breasis in 
water, to the poor boatmen. About 
half-past five we arrived at the mouth of 
the Comercolly; the wind had now in a 
considerable degree died away; it was 
still, however, enough to carry our boats 
in a full west course by my compass, a- 
cross the opening of the Comercolly, 
(which is about as wide at this season as 
the Thames at Vauxhall,) and some 
small distance along the right bank of 
the main river, where we brought to on 
the margin of a fine dry pasture of fiorin 
grass, oue of the airiest and best stations 
which we have had during the voyage. 
At a short distance was a collection of 
very poor huts, with a herd of cattle 
round them. I walked to them, and 
found a complete dairy, or rather per- 
haps, grazier’s cstablishment, for they 
had not many milch cows. They were 
the herds of the village, united under 
the common care of two or three men 
‘saowala,’ (cowmen) who kept them in 
these and similar pastures, this being a 
celebrated grazing country. The calves 
and young stock were penned up in two 
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circular enclosures of bamboo and 
thorns, and the cows and oxen lay quiet- 
ly ruminating on the outside I saw no 
dogs, nor did the herdsmen (for there 
were no females among them) seem to 
have any weapons or means of defence 
against wild beasts, a sufficient proof 
that they are not numerous here. ‘he 
men, however, seem to be prepared for, 
and accustomed to watching in the open 
air, having a greater wrap of turban 
round the head and neck, and longer 
’ and warmer mantles than are usual in 
Bengal They are a caste by them- 
selves, tall, robust men, many with long 
beards, and all wilder looking than the 
majority of their countrymen. 1! was re- 
minded of Crim Tartary, but missed the 
long spear, the huge dogs, the high- 
mettled horses and covered carts of those 
noble shepherds. These men were very 
civil, and regretted that they had. no 
milk for me, as they only took a very 
little from each cow once a day, the re- 
mainder going to the calf. One old 
man, however, brought up some milk 
which he was boiling for his own supper, 
and willingly sold half of it for a couple 
of pice, my own goats now supplying 
me with little. The evening was very 
fine, and though the night was too dus- 
ky for me to walk far, [ strolled back- 
wards and forwards, enjoying the de- 
lightful elasticity of the dry turf, the 
fresh breeze of the river, and the fra- 
grant breath of the cows till near ten 
o’clock. A great many small boats still 
continued to glide along the stream, as if 
engaged in nightly fishing; and the dash 
of their paddles, and the blowing of ihe 
porpoises, were almost the only sounds 
which broke the general stillness. _Al- 
together, it was an evening to enjoy and 
to be thankful for, and a scene which I 
left with regret. | 
July 31.—“About half an hour after 
we set out, and while we were close to 
the shore, we passed by a number of 
extremely small and mean huts, patched 
up ina temporary way with boughs and 
rushes. JI asked Mohammed what they 
were, and he answered, “they were peo- 
ple from the upper kingdom.” Abdul- 
lah said, they were a sort of gipsies, who 
lived by fishing. Some of them came 
out of their booths as we passed, a race 
that no man can mistake, meet them 
where he may, though they are, as 
might be expected from their latitude, 
and their exposure to the climate, far 
blacker here than in England, or even 
New Senizs, Vou. I.....No. 
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than the usual race of Bengalees are.— 
They are the same tall, fine-limbed, bo- 
ny, slender people, with the same large, 
black, brilliant eyes, lowering forehead, 
and long hair curled at the extremities, 
which we meet on a common in Eng- 
land. Isaw only one woman, and her 
figure was marked by the same charac- 
ters. In height she would have made 
two of the usual females of this country, 
and she stepped out with the stride and 
firmness of a Meg Merrilies. Of the 
gipsey cast of her features | could not, 
however, judge, since, though half na- 
ked, she threw a ragged and dirty veil 
over her face as soon as she saw us.— 
This trait belongs to the upper provin- 
ces. In Bengal a woman of her rank 
would not have thought concealment 
necessary. There werc no boats imme- 
diately near them, but a little further we 
overtook several filled with the same 
sort of peuple. The river was here 
much narrower than it had been for the 
last day or two, being, as I suspect, di- 
vided by islands. Many birds of the 
crane at.d stork species were feeding, 
and there were two at some distance 
which I thought were pelicans. But if 
they were, they were smaller than those 
of Russia, and had more brown on their 
wings. We passed several stacks of 
millet, just gathered and piled up, with 
a small stage and shed erected in the 
middle for a watch-house. This is the 
season | was informed for reaping millet; 
they thrash it out with oxen and a small 
roller, 1 alsvu observed some maize, of 
which I have frequently seen the ears at 
table, plain boiled, and eaten with salt 
and butter, like artichokes. The rice 
along the banks was growing very tall, 
green, and beautiful; this is the first 
crop, and to be cut next month as soon 
as the water has reached it; the rice is 
reckoned most valuable and wholesome, 
which remains the longest dry. 

At a neighbouring village I saw an 
ape in a state of liberty, but as tame as 
possible, the favourite, perhaps the dei- 
ty, certainly the sacred animal of the vil- 
lagers. He was sitting in a little bush 
as we stopped, (to allow the servants’ 
boats to come up,) and on smelling din- 
ner, I suppose, for my meal was getting 
ready, waddled gravely down to the wa- 
ter’sedge. He was about the size of a 
large spaniel, encrmously fat, covered 
with long silky hair, generally of a rusty 
colour, but on his breast a fine ehot blue, 
and about his buttocks and thighs gradu- 
8,—48 
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ally waving into a deep orange; he had 
no tail, or one so short that the hair con- 
cealed it; he went on all foursonly. I[ 
gave him some toast, and my sirdar-bear- 
er (a Hindoo) sent him a leaf full of rice 
I suspect he was often in the habit of re- 
ceiving doles at this spot, which is the 
aisual place for standing across a deep 
bay of the river, and I certainly have ne- 
ver yet seena human Fakir in so good 
case. To ascend a tree must be to a 
hermit of his size a work of considerable 
trouble, but I suppose he does so at night 
for security, otherwise he would be a 
magnificent booty for the jackalls. 

**We now stood across the bay, passed 
through another nullah, and then again 
stood over a wide extent of marsh, of 


f August, 


which the long rushes still appeared 
above the water. Porpoises continued 
to rise, which, considering the distance 
from the sea, is what I should not have 
expected. 

‘‘The extent of water here really sur- 
prised me; we stood northwest by north, 
and to the west and east I could not, 
from my cabin-windows, see any land.— 
We anchored on a sandy islet, partly co- 
vered with reeds, partly with the remains 
of a crop of indigo, which a herd of cat- 
tle were eating down.”—pp. 164-169. 

{It was our intention to have complet- 
ed the Review of Bishop Heber’s Journal 
in this No. but for want of room, we re- 
luctantly defer the conclusion until next 
month. } 
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Syriac Literature.—The cultivators of 
this language, hitherto too much neglect- 
ed in our country, will have reason to re- 
joice in the publication of “A. T. Hoff- 
mauni Grammatice Syriace Lebretres, 
4to. Hale, 1827.” Itisthe well known 
and valued work of the younger Michaelis, 
refounded and greatly enlarged with mat- 
ter highly interesting and useful, indeed 
essential, to him who would make him- 
self a thorough master of the language.— 
The execution of the book is elegant and 
accurate, and although expensive, it will 
richly repay the Biblical student who 
will make himself master of its contents. 


**A Critical Digest, and Synoptical Ar- 
rangement of the most important Anno- 
tations of the New Testament; Exegeti- 
cal, Philosephical and Doctrinal,—care- 
fully collected and condensed from the 
best commentators, both ancient and mo- 
dern, accompanied with original Annota- 
tions,” has just been published in Lon- 
don; by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, A. M. 
We are gratified to notice, that the learn- 
ed author, in his Notes on the Epistle to 
the Romans, speaks respectfully, as well 
as often avails himself, of the valuable 
work of the Rev. Dr. Turner, the learn- 
ed and distinguished Professor of Bibli- 
cal Criticism, at the Theological Semina- 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the United States.—[{ Charleston Gospel 
Messenger. 


Spontaneous Combustion.—In the Jour- 
nal de Pharmacie, thers is a case of spon- 


taneous combustion, recorded by Profes- 
sor Rudolphi, of a man who suddenly 
felt a pain in the arm, similar to that 
produced by the blow of a stick, and im- 
mediately perceived in the same spota 
flame, which burnt his shirt. There jsal- 
so the case of a girl mentioned, in whom 
a kind of blueish sulphureous flame ap- 
peared around the finger; the flame could 
not be distinguished by water; it burnt 
the clothing brought in contact with it, 
but could only be distinguished in the 
dark. The best electrometers placed in 
contact with the patient, presented no 
sign of electricity. —[ Lancet. 


Encouraged by the successful attemp ts 
to procure salt water in various sections 
of the country by boring, a company has 
undertaken it in Verniont; they have 
penetrated 534 feet. The lowest strata 
are slate and limestone. 


New Pustications. 

Religious Liberty.—-A Sermon preach- 
ed on the day of the Annual Fast in Mas- 
sachusetts, April 3, 1828. By William 
Cogswell, A. M. Pastor of South Church 
in Dedham, Ms. Published by request. 
Boston. Pierce & Williams. Among 
all the publications which the present 
discussion concerning Religious Liberty 
has called forth, we have not seen one 
better adapted to the greater portion of 
the community, than this discourse. It is 


ona subject which ought to be thorough-- 


ly understood by every man in the coun- 
try, because the most valued interests ef 
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¢very man, and his most solemn duties, 
are involved in it. Mr. Cogswell has, 
therefore, done the public a great ser- 
vice, by making the matter plain to those 
readers who are not familiar with legal 


phraseology, and logical induction. To. 


all such readers, and indeed to all class- 
es, we cheerfully recommend the sermon, 
in great confidence that it will commend 
itself conclusively to every candid mind. 
[Boston Reéorder. 
_ A Compend of Ecclesiastical History, 
for the use of the Laity and Theological 
Students. By Henry M. Mason, M. A. 
Author of a translation from the Greek 
of St. Chrysostom on the Priesthood.— 
New York: G. & C. Carvill. 

The debt of Nations to Christianity: 4 
Discourse delivered in Rochester, June 
8, 828. By William James, Pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church. Pub. 
lished by Request. pp. 20 

The Moral Responsibility of the A- 
merican Nation: a Discourse delivered 
in Rochester, July 4, 1828. By William 
James, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church. Published by request. 

The responsibilities of Rulers: a Ser- 
mon, delivered at Concord, June 5, 
1828, before the Constituted Authorities 
of the State,of New-Hampshire. By 
Nathaniel Bouton, Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Chureh im Concord. 

The Supreme Divinity of Christ; a 
Sermon delivered October, 1827. By 
Edward L. Parker, Pastor of the Church 
in Derry, N. H- 12mo. 

A Discourse on the Tendency of Evil 
Speaking against Rulers, delivered in 
the Third Baptist Meeting House in 
Boston, April 3, 1828. By Daniel Sharp. 
Boston Lincoln & Edmands. 8vo. 

Lectures on Infant Baptism. By Leo- 
nard Woods, D. D. Andover. Mark 
Newman. 12mo. 

Fhe Agency of God in the Elevation 
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of Man; a Sermon preached at Salem, 
New York, March 11, 1828, on Occasion 
of the Death of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton. By the Rev. A. Proudfit, D. D.— 
Salem. Dodd & Stevenson. 

Three Essays on the Intermediate 
State of the Dead, the Resurrection from 
the Dead, and on the Greek Term ren- 
dered Judge, Judgment, Condemned, 
&c. By W. Balfour. Charlestown. 

First Report of the Committee of the 
Philadelphia Medical Society, on Quack 
Medicines. First published in the North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Parental Duties, illustrated from the 
Word of God, and enforced by a parti- 
cular Account of the Influence therein 
ascribed to the proper Government of 
Children. New York. N. B Holmes. 

The Religious Instruction of the Slaves 
in the West India Colonies advocated. 
By the Rev. R, Watson. New York. 

A Continuation of Remarks on the 
Character of Napoleon Bonaparte, oc- 
casioned by the Publication of Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon. From the Christian 
Examiner, Vol. V. No. 2. soston.— 
Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Epitome of Geography, with an 
Atlas. By J. E Worcester. New Ha- 
ven. A.H Maltby. 18mo. 

The course of Time; a Poem in Ten 
By Robert Pollock, A. M.— 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. os 

A Treatise concerning the last Judg- 
ment and the Destruction of Babylon; 
originally published at I.ondon in Latin, 
in 1756, By Emanuel Swedenborg-— 
Boston. Hiliard, Gray & Co, 18mo.— 
pp. 217. 

A New Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. J. Butter- 
worth. With considerable improve- 
ments by Adam Clarke, L. L. D. Boston, 
Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 516. 
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AFRICAN MISSION SCHOOL SOCI- 
ETY. 

At a meeting of clerical and Jay mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
convened in Hartford, Connecticut, Aug. 
7th, 1828, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brow- 
WELL in the chair, and the Rev. L. S. 
Ivius, of New York, Secretary: 

Resolved, On motion of the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright, of New York, that the exi- 


gencies of Africa are such, and the de+ 
mand for missionaries so great, that it is 
expedient to establish a School for the 
education of suitable persons of colour 
with reference to this object. 

Resolved, On motion of the Rev. Mr. 
Doane, of Boston, that it is: expedient: 
now to form a Society for the purposes: 
contemplated in the resolution just offer- 
ed; and that a Committe¢ be appointed 
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to prepare and offer to the present meet- 
ing a Constitution for such a Society. 

Whereupon, the Chairman nominated 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, and the Rey. 
Messrs. Wheaton and Ives on the afore- 
said Committee. They accordingly re- 
ported the following Constitution, which 
was adopted by the meeting. 

Yonstitution of the African Mission School 
Society. 

Articrie I. This Association shall be 
called the .2frican Mission School Society. 

Art. II. Its objects shall be, t# estab- 
lish and maintain a School for the instruc- 
tion of suitable persons of African extrac 
tion, with reference to their becoming 
Missionaries, Catechists and Schoolmas- 
ters in Africa, under the direction of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Arr. Ill. The Society shall consist of 
persons paying annually the sum of two 
dollars; or the sum of twenty dollars at 
one time, which shall constitute them 
members for life. 

Arr. 1V. The President of the Society 
shall be the Bishop of the Diocess in 
which the School is established; and in 
his absence, the chair may be taken by 
any other Bishop who may be present. 

Ant. V. There shall be three Vice- 
Presidents, whose duty it shall be to pre- 
side, when neither of the Bishops shall 
be present, and who ex officto shall be 
directors. 

Art. VI. Twenty-four Directors, half 
clergymen and half laymen, shall be 
elected at the annual meeting. Any per- 
son, paying the sum of fifty dollars, at 
any one time, shall have the privileges of 
a Director. 

Art. VII. The Bishops of the Church 
shall be ex officio Patrons; and all other 
persons who shall pay one hundred dol- 
Jars atone time. They shall have a right 
to be present, and to vote at all meetings 
of the Society, or of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Art. VII. A Treasurer and Secretary 
shall be chosen at the annual meeting, 
and shall be resident in the place where 
the school is situated. 

Ant. IX. There shall be annually cho- 
sen by the Board of Directors, ten per- 
sons, six of whom shall be resident in the 
place where the school is established; 
and these, together with the President, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. Of 
this Committee, five shall be a quorum 
for the transaction of business 

Art. X. The-Beard of Directors shall 


meet annually on the day before the first 

Thursday in August, at such time and 

place as the President may designate; 

and shall make report of their proceed- 
ings to the annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty, which shall be held on the evening 

of the following day. The Board of Di- 

rectors shall also meet during the session 

of the General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chrrch, at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Presi- 
dent; to which body, an account of the 
proceedings of the Society shall be ren- 
dered triennially. At all meetings of the 

Board, nine shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. XI. The Executive Committee 
shall carry into execution the ordinances 
of the Board of Directors, and shall have 
power, during the recess of the Board, to 
perform acts and make regulations, to 
which the Board is competent. It shall 
meet at the call of the President, and in 
his absence, at the call of three of its 
members. Its proceedings shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board at every meeting of 
the same. 

Art. XII. The Board of Directors shall 
enact Bye-Laws for their own regulation 
and that of the Executive Committee.— 
They shall also appoint the Rector and 
Teachers of the School, and prescribe 
the course of study: 

Resolved, On motion, that the meeting 
proceed to appoint the officers named in 
the above Constitution: 

Whereupon, the following gentlemen 
were appointed: 

PATRONS, ex officio. 

Tur Brisaors or THE ProrestaNntT Epts- 

COPAL Cuurca IN THE UNITED STATEs. 

PRESIDENT, ex officio. 

Rr. Rev. T. C. Browne tt, Bishop of the 
Diocess of Connecticut. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

tev. J. M. Wartnwaicut, D. D., of 
New York. 

His Hon. Tuomas L. Wiyturop, of 
Boston. 


SrrepHeN Wannen, Esa. of Troy, N.Y. | 


DIREC TORS. 
Rev. N. S. Waraton 
Hanry CRrosweELt, 
—- G. W. Doanr, 
ALOonzO PovTrTER, 
—— Dr. Mityor, 
Grorce UproLp, 
—— Dr. Turner, 
— L. S. Ivgs, 
—— Dr. MonTéeomery, 
— Dr. Wrart, 
Dr. Meap, 
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Georce Brinttr, Esq. 
Dr. J. C. Warren, 
Epwarpn A. Newron, Esq. 
Perer A. Jay, Esq. 
Pater Kran, Esq. 
Horace Binney, Esq. 
J. B. Eccrreston, Esq. 
Francis S. Key, Esq. 
Simon Greenear, Esq. 
James Bownpeorn, Esq. 
Henny Roeers, Esq. 
Samvuet Srater, Esq. 

S. H. Huntineron, Esq., Secretary. 

Crprran Nicnots, Esq., Treasurer. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the African Mission School Society, 
held in Christ Church, Hartford, on the 
evening of the 7th day of August, 1828, 
the following gentlemen were appointed 
the Executive Committee: 

Rev. N. S. Wueator, 
Dr. WaInwRicat, 
Horatio Porrer, 

— G. W. Doane, 

—— H. Humpareys, 

Dr. J. Smrra Rocens, 

C. Steournry, Esq. 

S. Tupor, Esq. 

W. H. Inucay, Esq. 

E. A. Newron, Esq. 

S. H. Huntineron, Esq., was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the Committee. 

On motion, resolved, that the Executive 
Committee be empowered to prepare 
a code of By-laws, to be presented to the 
Board at its next annual meeting. : 

Resolved, ‘That the Executive Commit- 
tee be governed by said code of By-laws 
until the next annual meeting of the B’d. 

Resolved, That the Rev. N.S. Whea- 
ton be, and hereby is, appointed Rector 
of the African Mission School, for the 
year ensuing. 

Resolved, That the Executive Commit- 
tee appointa Teacher, and take measures 
to collect funds, and to carry said School 
into operation. 

Adjourned. 

Pursuant to the above resolutions, the 
Executive Committee held a meeting on 
the 11th of August, when they appoint- 
ed Mr. H. Spencer Teacher of the School 
—adopted a code of By-laws, and an 
Address, which, with extracts from the 
by-laws, was ordered to be printed, to- 
gether with the proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and of the Board of Directors. 
By-Laws for the Government of the Exe- 

cutive Committee 

It shall be the duty of the Rector to 
visit the School once a week, and of the 








Executive Committee as often as once 2 
month—to enquire into the literary pro- 
gress, and the religious character and 
conversation of the pupils. 

The Instructor shall reside and lodge 
in the same house with the pupils, with 
the privilege of taking his meals else- 
where. He shall also superintend their 
education, and direct and assist them .in. 
their studies according to the plan which 
shall be prescribed by the Executive 
Committee. 

No pupil shall be admitted into this 
School except he have attained the age 
of 18, and can read the English language 
with facility, and can write, and has ac- 
quired some knowledge of the rules of 
common arithmetic. He shall also pro- 
duce to the Executive Committee satis- 
factory testimonials of his exemplary re- 
ligious character, and of his possessing 
such intellectual endowments as will, in 
all probability, render him useful in the 
capacity of Missionary, Catechist, or 
School-master. 

The pupils shall be required to board 
in the house provided for them by the 
Committee, and to pursue their studies 
with diligence. They shall be under the 
immediate care of the Instructor, to whose 
directions and admonitions they shall pay 
a due obedience. It is expected that 
their conduct will mot only be orderly 


and decent on all occasions, but in an’ 


eminent degree exemplary, as becomes 
Christian disciples. 

The stated religious exercises of the 
School shall be daily morning and even- 
ing prayer, with reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by the Teacher, in the presence of 
the pupils; all of whom shall be required 
to attend. They shall also be constant 
in their attendance on the public services 
of the Church. 

The pupils shall be required to labour 
at some mechanical or agricultural em- 
ployment, at least two hours in the day, 
as the Committee shall direct. 

Should it appear to the Executive 
Committee, after a reasonable trial, that 
a pupil is disqualified for usefulness in 
Africa, by a want of piety or of intellec- 
tual endowments, they shall have power 
to dismiss him from the Institution. 

Whenever the Committee shall judge 
any of the pupils qualified for usefulness 
in Africa, as a Missionary, Catechist, or 
School-master, they shall give notice 
thereof to the Executive Committee of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Epis’l. Church 
in the United States.—[Zpis. Watchman. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

«‘This noble Institution,” says the New 
York Observer, ‘‘never presented itself 
in so interesting an attitude to our minds, 
as within a few weeks and months past. 
With the increasing demand for the 
Word of God which is heard from every 
direction, the officers and managers are 
pushing forward their undertaking with 
an energy and enterprise worthy of the 
cause in which they are engaged. They 
have now in operation 20 hand presses, 
and four steam power presses, all of 
which are equal to 28 of the usual kind. 
In the course of the ensuing month, four 
other steam presses will be added, mak- 
ing the whole number equal to 40 such 
as commonly used. In the Printing De- 
partment, 50 men and 15 women are ac- 
tively employed, and in the Bindery 40 
men and 65 women; making a total of 
170. The expense for paper, per fort- 
night, is something like $1,800—print- 
ing, $900—bindery, $2,200—total $4,900. 
If to this be added the necessary expenses 
ef managing so extensive a concern, it 
will be seen that the aggregate is not 
less than $10,000 per month. And as 
soon as the new building is completed,— 
the walls of which are already up, four 
stories high by about 40 feet square on 
the ground,—the expenses will be in- 
creased, by the addition of the new pres- 
ses, &c. to $12,5U0 per month.” 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG MEN FOR 

THE MINISTRY. 

During his late visit to New York city, 
which we have before mentioned, the 
Rev. Mr. Cornelius secured to the Pres- 
byterian Branch of the American Educa- 
tion Society, one hundred and six scho- 
larships, of $75 each, per annum, for 
seven years. This amounts to $7,950 in 
one year, or $55,650 in seven years. 





— 
FOREIGN. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Notwithstanding the thoroughly Catho- 
lic sentiments of the French king, there 
appears to be, at the present time, a re- 
markable degree of indulgence extended 
to his Protestant subjects. The Februa- 
ry number ofthe Archives du Christian- 
isme mentioned with exultation, that the 
religious affairs of Protestants in that 
country had been committed to a Protes- 


tant, viz: the celebrated Baron de Cuvier. 
‘“‘We expect from this meausure,” says 
that respeetable journal, ‘‘the most fa» 
vourable consequences.” 

The April number of the same publi- 
cation remarks, that the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction has appointed the worthy 
Baron to watch over the execution of the 
laws and regulations relating to the prin- 
cipal Protestant Schools throughout the 


kingdom: and that in the execution of 


his trust, he addressed a Cireular, under 
date of February 28th, to the Presiderits 
of the Consistories, requesting them to 
communicate exact and detailed informa- 
tion of the actual state of the schools uns 
der their inspection. ‘‘It is the intention 
of the government,” says the Circular, 
**to promote, by all possible means, the 
progress of primary instruction.” 

Another fact of kindred import, is the 
“wresting of the public schools [Catholic, 
we presume,] from the hands of the Je- 
suits,”? by a royal decree, as mentioned 
in our last. 

All these things, especially when view- 
ed in connexion with the removal of the 
censorship from the public press, and the 
triumph of the liberal party in the Na- 
tional Chambers, indicate a progress in 
correct principles and enlightened legis- 
lation, which is truly gratifying. 

France is a noble nation; and nothing 
is wanting to place her in an attitude 
which shall command the admiration of 
the world, but a continuance and increase 
of the liberal policy which seems now to 
pervade her Councils.—{V. Y. Observer. 


BOHEMIA. 

The circulation of the Scriptures is 
prohibited by the authorities of the Ro- 
mish church, and in consequence many 
families are leaving that communion and 
embracing the reformed doctrines, not 
being able to reconcile it with their con- 
sciences to continue in a church that 
dreads the perusal of the records of reli- 
gious truth by its members.—F. Q. Rev. 

In Silesia the debates respecting the 
principles of Romanism are still carried 
on with warmth and eagerness, and the 
light of the reformation appears to be 
gaining apace upon the night in which 
the church in that country has been hith- 
erto involved. 





THE ARMENIAN CHURCH AT CAL- 
CUTTA. 

In order to increase the circulation of 

the Armenian Bible, your committee 

placed 18 copies at the disposal of the 
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teachers of the Philanthropic Academy— 
an institution established by the Armeni- 
an community of Calcutta, for the educa- 
tion of Armenian youth; because they 
conceived that they would have the best 
opportunities of distributing them among 
their countrymen. It appears that only 
4.of these 18 copies have been actually 
disposed of; but your committee are hap- 
py to state, that, in acquainting them 
herewith, Mr. Avdall, one of the teach- 
ers, added the following gratifying infor- 
mation: *‘every family in the Armenian 
community of Calcutta is possessed of a- 
copy of the Holy Scriptures 1 am hap- 
py to say that the Bible is not only read 
by the boys at our school, but by the 
members of almost every family. As 
for my part, you may rest assured that I 
will not fail, as much as lies in my pow- 
er, to assist in forwarding the laudable 
views of your Society.”—[Fifth Report 
of Calcutta Bible Association. 


Monthly Concert in China.—Under date 
of Nov. 6, the Rev. Dr. Morrison writes: 
*Last evening, in my rooms, a small par- 
ty of disciples of our Lord Jesus held a 
meeting for prayer, on account of the 
heathen around us, and the kingdom of. 
our Lord Jesus Christ throughout the 
world. 

‘In this land of the rising-sun, we may, 
probably, be considered as beginning 
that series of prayer-meetings which are 
kept all round the world on the first 
Monday of the month;—a chain of prayer, 
beginning at the farthest East, and car- 
ried round successively, as the sun pro- 
gresses, to the farthest West, in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, continued 
for twenty-four hours, monthly. 

‘*‘My mind is convinced, that the more 
a spirit of religion goes forth among the 
mass of Christians (so called) who visit 
Pagan lands, the more likelihood is there 
that the leaven of the Gospel will spread 
and extend its unobserved influence to 
the heathen and Mahommedan natives. 
Thus, preaching the Gospel to Christians 
here, is operating for the benefit of the 
heathen indirectly.””—~Lond. Evan. Mag. 
jor May. 





SYMPTOMS OF REFORMATION IN 
CORSICA. 


We have received, through a channel 
which deserves entire confidence, the 
following details of the origin and pro- 
gress of a religious movement in the is- 
land of Corsica:— 

*‘A Clerk in the Custom-House at 
Bonifacio, being provided with a New 
Testament and Catechism, had frequent- 
ly occupied himself in religious conver- 
sation with the inhabitants, who, in gene- 
ral, are very inquisitive in all matters re- 
lating to the views and opinions of other 
nations. No sooner were they convinc- 
ed of the erroneous doctrines of the 
Church in which they were educated, 
than they neglected to hear mass, and 
ceased to attend auricular confession 
and the worship of images; and, with the 
Gospel in their hand, laid open to the 
priests the motives of their refusal. Ina 
little time after, they presented a peti- 
tion, in which they demanded from the 
Government Protestant ministers. M. M. 
—— and were to present this peti- 
tion; but, for some reason or other, they 
retained it in their hands, and thus disre- 
garded the express wishes and desires of 
the major part of the inhabitants of Boni- 
facio. In expectation that a more favour- 
able moment would present itself to re- 
peat this demand, the affair was permit- 
ted to rest, and remains in this condition 
at present. If the existing difficulties 
were once removed, and evangelical 
ministers placed there by the govern- 
ment, there is every reason to believe 
that the preaching of the Gospel would 
be crowned with the fairest fruits in Cor- 
sica, not only at Bonifacio, but also in 
other places of the Island 

“As to the Holy Scriptures and Cate- 





chisms, there isa complete destitution. - 


A case of Bibles and Testaments in the 
Italian language, printed in London, was 
received a short time since; but, unfor- 
tunately, the person to whom they were 
addressed, made not in the distribution 
a sufficient discernment. The priests 
do not fail to seize them, whenever op- 
portunity occurs, and thus place the 
light under a bushel.”—WV. Y. Observer. 
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EUROPE. 
Great Brirain.—The discussions in 


dhe British parliament, which have come 


under our notice, have been principally 
of a domestic character. The foreign re- 
lations of the kingdom, however, were 
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drawn into consideration on occasion of 
a motion, in committee of supply, to 
postpone the army estimates. Sir James 
M‘Intosh entered at some length into the 
question of the recognition of the block- 
ade of Oporto, which indicated, he tho’t, 
an acknowledgment on the part of the 
British government, of the power of Don 
Miguel, who had imposed it. Mr. Peel 
contended that the suspension of the 


‘functions of the ambassadors at Lisbon, 


was a sufficient indication of the view ta- 
ken by government, of the conduct of 
Don Miguel. It was generally said that 
parliament would be prorogued about 
the 22d of July. It is stated that the ope- 
ration of the American tariff has been al- 
ready sensibly felt by some of the manu- 
facturing towns of G. Britain; the justifi- 
cation of our government is to be found 
in the exclusive policy of that nation, as 
its wisdom will be doubtlessly demon- 
strated by the happy effects of the Ame- 
rican system on the great interests of our 
own country. 

Russia anp Turkey.—The progress 
of the Russian arms has not been so rapid 
as might have been expected, ‘The war 
still seems to linger on the banks of the 
Danube; and although the last advices in- 
dicate no tendency towards a pacification 
in that quarter, they afford information 
of no important or decisive operations. — 
There appears on the part of the British 
and French governments no disposition 
to interpose; the attention of these pow- 
ers being occupied in maintaining the 
commercial security of the Archipelago, 
and repressing the barbarous warfare of 
the Mussulmen in Greece. Let us hope, 
therefore, as there is every reason to do, 
that while kings and senates are intently 
pursuing their respective and peculiar 
interests, the goodness of Heaven will be 
made manifest in the restoration of those 
fair and interesting countries, in which 
Science and Religion received their ear- 
liest nurture. And although on all occa- 
sions, we deprecate the agency of the 
sword, and regard the earth, not as the 
inheritance of Christian princes, but as 
the fieid of Christian enterprise and labor, 
yet do we feel authorized to look to the 
results, with a confidence that the event 
is in that Hand, which cannot fail to vin- 
dicate its purposes of mercy, amidst all 
the conflict of human interests and pas- 
sions. 


AMERICA. 
Sourn America.—lIt would be difficult 
to say with what precise degree of con- 


f August, 


stitutional power, the Liberator has been 
invested by the late political movements 
in Colombia. Much less difficult would 
it be to estimate the actual influence 
which, by the aid of the army, he contin- 
ues to exercise upon the counsels of that 
republic. The unsettled state of the se- 
veral independent governments of the 
South, is highly calculated to promote 
the accumulation of power and offices in 
his person. The last accounts convey to 
us a proclamation of war against Peru; 
the cause assigned, being the aggressions 
of that government upon the neighboring 
territory of Bolivia, upon which the Pe- 
ruvian troops are said to have entered 
“without a previous declaration of war, 
and without any cause for it.” 
Brazit.—tinformation received during 
the month, details to us the massacre of 
a body of German subsidiaries, who had 
manifested some disaffection to the Bra- 
ziljan government. The relations of this 
government with Buenos Ayres are said 
to beara more pacific aspect than former- 
ly. 
F The city of Lima has been visited bya 
severe and destructive earthquake. 
Unirepv Strares.—The elections for 
Congress, and for the administration of 
the state governments, have been going 
forward in the west, since our last num. 
ber. In Louisiana and Kentucky the 
friends of the present Administration 
claim a signal and decisive advantage.— 
The attention of the public has been 
much occupied during the current month 
by the arraignment in the public prints, 
of many distinguished personages, for 
the expression of sentiments and opinions 
unfavourable to the Union. Whatever 
may have been the fact in particular in- 
stances, we rejoice to find by the peremp- 
tory disclaimer of such principles in eve- 
ry case, that the confederation, in which 
consist our glory and our strength, is still 
esteemed too sacred an object for the de- 
signs of the atnbitious or the discontent- 
ed. The law, which afforded a pretext 
for the expression of some rash and vio- 
lent opinions in the south, has gone into 
operation with so mild and beneficent a 
result, that we trust there will ere long 
be no Amcrican citizen who shall coutin- 
ue blind to the advantages of a well con- 
sidered and judicious tariff. As for those, 
whose foreign connections, or contracted 
politics render them unwilling or unfit to 
pursue the true interes‘s of our country, 
we believe that the neglect and scorn of 
the American public will at length teach 
them silence, if not wisdom. 
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